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HOLDER Uv. JOSLING. 


Mr. Smith, Mr. Collier, 
and Mr. Cole, were coun- 
sel for the plaintiff; and 
Mr. Serjeant Kinglake 
and Mr. Karslake, for the 
defendant. : 

Mr. Smith said, this was 
an action fora breach of 

ise of marriage. The 
plaintiff was a captain in 
the 5th Lancashire Militia, 
now at Aldershott, he was 
a gentleman of family in 
Gigusesterihin he was 32 
years of age. The de- 
fendant was a young lady 
of great personal attrac- 
tions, residing at Clifton. 
She was 26 years of age, 
& of considerable fortune. 
Contracts of all kinds 
ought to be kept,and there 
could not be one more s0- 
lemn than that of a con- 
tract of marriage. These 
actions were generally 
brought by ladies against 
entlemen,but there could 
e no reason why a gentle- 
man should not bring such 
an action. The plaintiff 
had written to the defend- 
ant, offering her marriage, 
and he had accompanied 
the letter with a ring. To 
this the defendant had 
replied, that her feelings 
were completely in unison 
with his, and she with 
pleasure accepted his ‘dear. 
ring.’ She also stated that 
she had consulted with 
her brother, who was 
much pleased with the 
offer. She admired the 
ting very much, it display- 
ed great good taste, but 
she had been obliged to 
have it cut, as it was too 
large.” An immense cor- 
respondence then took 
place, im which she ad- 
dressed him as ‘* My dear- 
st. John,’”’ and ‘ My 
earest Jack,’’ and con- 
cluded with, “Your ever 
loving Agnes.’’ ‘*T was 
so delighted to sce. your 
own dear handwriting.” 
“Lots of love and lots of 
kisses from your own dear 
pet.” That she had been 
ordering her things. She 
also said that her cousin 
had gone abroad broken 
hearted, because she would 
not have him. She had 
received his portrait, but 
complained of his looking 
cross. She had hada dream 
that he had met with an 
accident; the blood was 
owing, and she was bath- 
ing it. She hoped nothing 
had happened to her ‘dear 
old fellow.’ Mr. Smith explained that the word “‘old’’ was used as a 
term of endearment and petting. She told him to be careful how 
he came ont of hot rooms. She said she should like to go to Corfu. 
She had ordered the cards and envelopes and dresses for her brides- 
maids. All was known to the two families; and everything went 
on until a day or two before the day on which the wedding was 
fixed for, and then she left for Liverpool. ‘The plaintiff then re- 
ceived a letter from the defendant, headed, ‘‘ Dear Sir,’’ and said 
that when she accepted his offer she had only just lost her parents, 
and that at the time she was grateful to any one who would offer 
her a home, and she could not unite herself to any one whom she 
could not love. Had the matter ended there, this action would not 
have been brought, but her brother wrote to the plaintiff, stating 
that he thought there was not much love on her side, and upon 
questioning her he found that she was moved only by a apelin, of 
eee speaking of the plaintiff in the highest terms. The 
efendant then wrote to the mother of the plaintiff, and in that 
letter she stated that she had been much ispleased with the 
opinions she had heard her son express, and her friends had spoken 
to her on the subject, and under those friends’ advice she was acting, 
The plaintiff was so much agonized at this statement that he felt it 
necessary for his own honour to bring this action. He did not seek 
for heavy damages, but such as would stamp the plaintiff with 
having acted properly,.and to relieye him of all imputations. 
Never was a man more deluded—never was a man made more 
wretched by the artifices of a woman, 

Mrs. Stockwell.—I live at Bath, where my husband is asurgeon. 
lam acquainted with both these parties, Thay no idea of the age 
of the plaintiff. Ihave not seen him more than eight times. The 
defendant lived at Clifton. Her father died in October, She 
came to Mrs. Holder’s at Bath. I should consider her to be 26, 
She is a very fine looking girl. I knew of the plaintiff and defend- 
ant being engaged. The wedding was to have taken place at our 
house on the 10th of July. The clothes were ordered. My sister 
was to have been a bridesmaid. 

The Serjeant said, they might assume the bridesmaids were ap- 
pointed. 5 

Mr. Collier.—I don’t say you make a joke, sergeant, but you 
tried. (Loud laughter). ‘ 

Miss Rosewell:—I am the sister of the last witness. I know 
Captain Holder and Miss Josling. I knew of their engagement. 
I was to have been a bridesmaid. A dress was purchased for 
me: ; 

Cross-examined,—There was a dress for me, but it was not 
given me. ; f , 

Miss Caroline Druce.—I reside at Denmark-hill, and know Miss 
Josling. I knew she was about to be married to Captain Holder. 


CAPTAIN HOLDER REMONSTRAT 


I was to have béen a ‘Bridesmaid. The wedding was to have been 
on the 5th, but. it stponed till the 10th of July. Cards were 
ordered. int , 


The letters-re to were then taken as read, and the license 


was put in. F 
Mr. Serjeant ake then addressed the jury for the defend- 
ant. They were in an anomalous position. It had not fallen 


to his lot to defend the interests of a lady in such a position; he 
had thought it was a prescriptive right of the ladies, but, asa 
uestion of prudence and propriety, it would have been better if 
the cause had not been before them. He could hardly tell the 
purpose of this:action. His friend said he did not claim heavy 
damages ; what, then, was the object of this action? He should 
have supposed a man with a red coat would not have condescended 
to such a proceeding, If he had descended from the heights of the 
camp to the bower of love, and had met with a scar, he might have 
wiped it out in another manner.. With the exception of ‘* My dear 
Jack,” ‘“‘ My dearest Jack,” ‘‘ Your darling pet,.’ and ‘* Thousands 
of kisses,’’ he saw nothing lik@ Jove in them. Certainly, if all the 
kisses contained in the lettershad been taken in kind there would 
not have been any left for fature days. She had been left with 
but few friends here, and one brother, who was abroad. ‘There 
was an absence of any one to whom she could appeal to at 
the moment, and she acted upon impulse. The only rela- 
tive to whom at the time she coul apply was a young 
brother, who was a sailor, and he was the brother to whom 
she had alluded in her first letter. Under these circumstan- 
ces, she had entered into the engagement; and, had it not 
been for the return of the elder brother, it would most likely have 


carried out. Was it not better for all parties that the engagement | 
accompa- | 


should have been broken off, than that she should have 
nied aman to the altar who had not her affections? Was this 
action brought for the sake of exposure? Would it not have been 
the pidge course for the plaintiff to have thanked her for her 
candour and her honourable conduct? 

her credit, and ought not that to have been satisfactory 


that her real affections were not engaged, and he saw that a mar- 
riage would bring nothing but misery and wretchedness, 


be more honourable than the course he had pursued. 


to act.as she was then acting, for gratitude was 
she entertained. «She felt she had wronged him, 
to injure the plaintiff further. 
had been a breach of the contract ; but whatinjy 


/ “> > 


A) y> 
WAS 2.\ 


WITH MISS JOSLING ON HER REFUSING His SUIT. 


: | Fellsides. 
Did not her last letter do | ship of her 


ttt ad the plaintiff 


TRIALS, No. 1—BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 


sustained in losing a wo- 
man who had declared that 
she had not that affectio 
for him which ought to 
subsist between man and 
wife? Itwas no wanton’ 
act, but one of strict ho- 
nour. There were two 
letters written by the 
defendant’s friend (Miss 
Matson) to the plaintiff, 
assuring him that the only 
reason of the breach of the 
promise was the want of 
affection on the part of 
MissJosling,and admitting 
that his feelings had been 
injured. Was not this 
sufficient? For what pur- 
pose again was it asked, 
was this action brought ? 
On the 6th of July this 
man, who was described 
as wretched, went to his 
attorney. It had been 
said that Love got through 
a lock, but he believed 
Cupid never established a 
shop in an attorney’s office. 
There were pleas and de- 
‘murrers, but no bows or 
arrows. On the dth of 
July the attorney wrote a 
letter to the defendant 
asking for the name of’ 
her attorney, as Captain 
Holder was determined to 
vindicate his honour. The 
plaintiff had asked the de- 
tendant to write such a 
letter as he might show to 
his brother officers at Al- 
dershott, and the answer 
was, that on the stay of 
proceedings an explana- 
tion would be given. On 
the 27th of July the de- 
fendant’s attorney wrote, 
with a list of the presents. 
the plaintiff had made 
her, stating they should 
be sent to any one the 

would name. To t 

there was an answer from 

the plaintiff's attorney, 

Saying all expenses must 

be paid and an apology 

made; the expenses were ° 

to inelude the meney paid : 
, for the presents he had. 

made to the defendant, 
as it was stated he had ro 
further use for them ; the 
only object of prce eding 
with the action was to 
obtain, such .damages a; 
should recompense the 
ad for all expenses he 
ad been put to, and 
saying that £400 would 
scarcely cover the amount, 
as the-presents, the cards, 
and the license, &c., had 
been very expensive, and 
the expenses incurred at 
_ Bath during thecourtship, » 
and the travelling expenses during the same time. Such a barter 
for a broken-hearted man he never knew. He even included the 
expense of the presents made to the expected bride and brides- 
maids. The attorney said the amount was, at least, £400, but 
they would accept £350, as their client did not wish to make a 
rofit of the defendant. Of course the costs must be paid. The 
earned serjeant said the jury could not understand the object of 
this action. It was a question for the jury what damages they 
would give, and on this point he would not say a word. 

Mr. Smith having replied, 

Mr. Justice Williams summed up.—There were persons who 
possessed different frames of mind; some whose feelings were so 
obtuse and so worldly, they would not hesitate for the sake of 
pounds, shillings, and 'pence, or, perhaps, farthings, to bring any 
kind of action, though they made themselves the scorn of eve 
manly heart; while there were others whose feelings were so delj- 
cate and so sensitive that no inducement would make one of them 
parade for the laughter of a crowded Court, and, through the 
newspapers, for the ridicule of the empire, the letters which had 
been written to him by one who had professed love to him, and 
towards whom he had said he entertained the greatest affection, 
even though it should be for the purpose of obtaining damages in 
money's worth or even to place his reputation afi at which he 
might have imagined to be injured. Whether the plaintiff was of 
the latter description they would say by their verdict. 

The jury returned a yerdict for the plaintifi—Damages £300, 
so that Captain Holder has indeed proved a ‘‘dear’’ Jack to the 
ever loving Agnes Having, however, gained his point the Cap- 
tam may decline to accept the compensation awarded him. 


SS 
An elopement which, in the face of unusual difficulties, wa® 
recently effected, has been the sole topic of conversation on the 
The young lady was a minor, and under the ardian- 
brother. She had, however, contrary to his wish, 


t to an | formed an t for a young farmer, who lived in the 
honourable mind? It was clear that her brother had discovered | Sap Ldn Relay =: 


neighbourhood. Her brother used his influence to break off the 


mK Sey as one see aM of on sister. The opposition offered 
and he | to her wi made her cling closer 
had therefore advised her to break the contract, and nothing could | prea! ' 
He stated | 
that, as her natural guardian, it was his duty to question her about 
her feelings, and finding what they were he had recommenied her 
the only feeling 
and did not like 
He (the Serjeant) admitted there 


to the beloved object. 
Whether there had been a serious family quarrel, we are not pre- 
pared to say; but about three weeks ago, the young couple 
hastened across the country to the nearest railway station (Plump- 
ton). Having procured tickets, they awaited the arrival of the 
train with feverish anxiety ; but, alas! just before its arrival ‘the 
young lady’s brother, who had become cognizant of her flight 
dropped in upon them. A scene ensued, the fair one was marched 
off under protest, fighting her brother with words and blows, 


- which, after all, may not be Norman. 


34 


claiming as she left the 
«Never maid Joseph, I am yours! 


THE COLORED NEWS, 


ion, i tone of sarcastic defiance 
station, irs! I'll betrue!. We'll beat 


determined to spoil the “point” which Mr. Macrea 


: , i i d her to . : : ‘ ” : 
him yet!” Her brother, however, immediately remove desired to make, in Hichard. “My Lord,” duly said the 
aL ead Bical slog ramgp lated ete der iaver aiid titer pictee messenger, ‘the Duke of Buckingham is taken,*— and,” 


! ccompanied a friend, presented himself under 
ke i al ie at night. Out she came, throwing her 
clothes before her. On the following morning the parties with 
whom she was staying found that she was missing, and pelrecaphed 
to that effect. ‘There was immediately a-look-out along the Lan-. 
caster and Carlisle Railway, by which the fugitives were expected 
to proceed. to Gretna. But they had learned wisdom by experience, 
and the young lady was resolved not to be again torn from her 
lover. ‘Therefore, instead of taking the train, they sailed by the 
packet by the West Coast of Scotland, from whence they proceeded 
to Gretna, and where they were married according to the law of 
Scotland. vt > ‘4 


he hurriedly added, before Richard could reply, “we have 
chopped off his head!” This is the only humorous story 
we know in connection with old ‘‘ Bromwycham.” ; 


A Novel. 


Love versus Money. 
Otley, 1855. 
THE scene of this novel is laid in Ireland, with the polities 


London: Saunders and 


Previews. 


Cornish Stranger’s Guide to Birmingham. London and 
~ Birmingham, Cornish. ; 
In this age of railroads we are afforded ample means 0 
transit from one end of the kingdom to the other, and 
taking advantage of the beauty of inland scenery, behold 
us for the nonce at Birmingham. ‘There is said to be not 
Jess than one hundred and fifty different ways to spell the 
ame of it. France cannot boast many more ways whereby 
she cooks eggs. For the comfort and encouragement of 
“vulgar persons,” we may state that “ Brummagem ” is, in 
all probability, much nearer the original sound of the name 
than that by which we now call it. a are 
-°A proudly democratic town has been this toiling and 
wealth-accumulating Birmingham. In no locality has 
democratic wit been sharper. When other towns drove out 
the handicraftsmen who had not taken up their freedom, 
Birmingham offered them a home, and they returned a 
princely revenue for their rent. The people were naturally 
a free and independent people, always more inclined to 
wield the hammer than the sword; but handling the latter 
with terrible effect, when their humour led them that way. 
In the battle of Evesham the stout Birmingham smit 
followed the banner of their lord of the manor, and fought 
on the side of the Barons and liberty. In the Wars of the 
Roses they did not meddle. It was a question between 
rival kings, and the lorimers quietly made their bits, while 
tie:question itself was*being settled. Not thus quiet were 


fear, as levers of education. 


salutary conclusion, which all who have children to train 


portraitures drawn by a not unskilful-hand. 


Old Stones. By the Rev. W. G. Symonps, F.G.S. 


(Malvern, Lamb. 


Such a motive might lead man 
book, but to leave it unread. If they did sorthey would 
instruction. This quaint title is attached to a book that 
contains notes of lectures on the geology of Malvern and 
its neighbourhood. Mr. Symonds is rector*of Penduck, 


Woolhope, and Cotteswould Natural History Field Clubs, 
before whom the substance of it has been delivered in the 
form of lectures. 
those clubs meet is eminently fitted for the study of geology ; 
—and as an introduction to this science and a graphic and 
pleasing account of the Malvern Hills, we can recommend 
this little volume. An earnest appeal for more naturai- 
history teaching, and for less “cramming our school 


children with religious doctrines,” is made by our clerical 
author. 


fad : My Brother’s Wife; a Life History. By AMELIA. B 
they at the period of the struggle between Parliament and Led : ry y Ai * B 
seats on aie side, and the Cee and prerogative on the | < EDN ARDS. Routledge & Co. 


WE do not remember to have met Mrs. or Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards before; but we are happy to make her acquaint- 
ance, and shall be glad to see her again. We hope, how- 
ever, for her sake as well as our own, that she will re- 
appear in better type. ‘My Brother’s Wife” is one of 
Mr. Routledge’s cheap novels. The story is very interesting 


other. The nailers and other workmen struck in most 
vigorously for the Puritans; and fifteen thousand sword- 
blades formed the contribution of the town to the Parlia- 
ment army. Not a hammer was raised to furnish a single 
blade for the Royalist cause. The time had not yet come 
when two antagonists could provide themselves with arms 
at Birmingham with equal facility. In the Civil War 
period the men of the’ town Sestreyes the royal carriages, 
and seared the King from his couch at Aston Hall. The 
fiery Rupert, indeed, made them pay dearly for their daring ; 
but there were ‘ bloody coxcombs” on both sides; and one 
can hardly help smiling at finding the mechanic warriors 
held captive by the prince, ransoming themselves at.a 
shilling, eightpence, and even twopence a-piece! When 
Charles the Second in courtier phrase, got his own again, 
he beczme the unconscious benefactor of Birmingham. The 
fashions he brought with him from France gave animpetus 
to a variety of trades; and it was the contemplation of this 
variety and its expansion which first conveyed to the mind 
of Prince Albert the idea of the Great Exhibition. ‘The 
expansion, indeed, has been general. ‘Till the commence- 
ment of the last century there was only one church in Bir- 
mingham (St. Martin’s),—now, there are not less than one 
hinived places of worship. ‘The one street of Leland’s 
days -has. grown into a hundred miles of street.” The 
quarter of a thousand of souls has multiplied into a quarter 
of©a million; and of these fifty thousand dwell in courts,— 
the step above cellar buildings, of which there are none in 
Birmingham. "When we learn that there are about seven 
hundred schools, with something like thirty thousand 
children;—if not educated, at least partially instructed 
therein; we auger well for the rising generation. But 
everything here is on a large scale. We hear of establish- 
ments that have from two to three hundred thousand dies 
employed in stamping; and though shoe-strings first 
superseded. buckles, and boots have rendered their return 
hopeless ; and despite, moreover, that even Judges will not 
wear metal buttons—as they are bound to do by the law 


delineating well and carefully the things she has actually 
seen and known,—a greater test of ability than cloudy 
descriptions of ineffable emotion, or any species of fine 
writing whatever ; but we must caution her against giving 
way to descriptions of places and scenery which, however, 
well done, hinder the action and have little or no connec- 
tion with the story. 
Lays and Rhymes. 
Orr & Co. - 

Mr. CoLuins is not the meanest of the “ Mirror Minstrels ” 
in his claims on the ears of those who accept the music of 
such. Like too many of the confi ity, he seems to dis- 
dain, finish, and to repudiate the of taste. There is 
not one lyric in this little volume which is complete. There 
is hardly a verse which is not flawed by some expression 
too colloquial, or by some epithet too pompous: Mr. Collins 
having apparently not decided whether familiarity or 
stateliness is the best. Yet, again, there is hardly a speci- 
men without its touches of grace, fancy, and melody. 
Mr. Collins has also adopted the Whistlecraft humour of 
the time, which is for the Muse to wear motley and to talk 


Seba His groteadas jingle is not the worst we have 
seen. Let the Laureat and is co tion sit in judg- 
ment on the new copy of ver ayeiiticled — 
Lotos Eatin 
Who would care to pass his a 
Of the Lotos-land a dreamful denizen— 
Lotos-island in a waveless bay, 
Sung by Alfred Dénnyson ? 
Who would care to be a dull new-comer 
Far across the wild sea’s wide abysses 
Where, about the earth’s 3,000th f 


By Mortimer Cortitns. London: 


* . . . er 
which they administer—for the benefit of Birmingham, yet ; Passed divine 8? 
thousands are employed in producing ornaments of the metal Rather give me coffee, art, a boo 
of which buckles were once made; and the button factories From my windows a delicious seasview, 


Southdown mutton, somebody to eook— 

“Music? ’’ T beleive you. 

Strawberry icebergs in the summer time— 

But of elmwood many a massiye splinter 

Good ghost stories, and a classic thyme : 
For the nights of winter. 

Now and then a friend and some sauterne, 


Now and then a haunch of Hi presen 
And for Lotos-lands I'll never ee SHR 


Maugre Alfred ‘ennyson. 
It will be perczived by the i that there is no danger- 
ous nor discouraging amount of @xcellence in these “ Lays 


and Rhymes.” Perhaps their writer wil] tr ai 
do himself justice. ul try again, and 


are still among the largest in the place. In other things 
there has been astounding progress. T he old rough imita- 
tion of Oriental toys has developed itself into a thousand 
articles of papier mache. 

Great progress has been made since the time. when 
Charles the First found shelter at Aston Hall, previous to 
the battle of Edge Hill. A fact connected with that very 
battle serves again to remind us of the progress which has 
been made in another matter. The battle was fought on a 
Sunday, and yet the result was not positively known in 
London before the following Wednesday. By the wire 
manufactured at Birmingham we can now learn, in less time, 
the issue of a contest fought three thousand miles from 
home, Such a change is suggestive of endless annotation. 
The Guide-book may be dry, but there is scarcely a line in 
it which, to a thinking reader, is not connected with some 
subject that excites wonder and admiration. How fatally 
to some, but how grandly profitable to many, the battle of 
life has been fought in this ever-stiring locality! How 
fiercely it is yet carried on, and how vast the general good 
that springs from the competition. How singular, , too, 
seems the fact that in the name of the princes of labour, as 
we may call them, who have built up Sean and less 
perishable renown in this locality, there is scar 2 y one that 
hears a Norman sound! Saxon and Celt furnish t S Eke 
number, and Watt, Boulton, Murdoch, es aanregenr pe 

‘oi : olita — 
origin occur before we come to as ner codloainne 

to another incontrovertible fact, namely, 
thatthe wae is among the institutions that have a 
flourished in this city of labour. Again and again has ie 
house of Thespis been converted into a chapel. we pr Sat 
theatre has seen a wks of fortune,—good, bad, and in- 
different. On this stage Elliston was sparkling, Bunn nae: 
niloquent, and Macready, on one occasion at least, astounded, 


a 

William Shields, a boy, who declared that he was never in a 
court or office of justice before, was charged at the Mansion-house 
as a pickpocket. Mr. James Smith, merchant, said—‘*I was on 
London-bridge, and I saw the prisoner and five other boys going 
backwards and forwards from London-bridge to the station. The 
prisoner attempted to pick the pockets of 20 different females. I 
watched the gang, and at last I saw the prisoner thrust his hand 
into the pocket of a lady, who was evidently a simple country 
woman. He whipped out a purse, which he speedily passed to one 
of his comrades, and I seized him by the collar, threatened to knock 
him down if he attempted to escape, and put the other thief into 
the custody of the husband of the lady who was robbed. The lady’s 
husband, however, allowed the fellow to run away.’ It wasstated 
that the lady and her husband, who had come up from Dover to 
see London and its wonders, were obliged to return at once, the 
purse, of which the former had been robbed, having contained 
nearly the whole of the money with which the expenses of the 
visit were to be defrayed. ‘The prisoner said the gentleman must, 
in the hurry of the moment, have made a very ugly mistake. He 
did not even know where ladies kept their pockets. The princi- 
pal turnkey of Holloway prison said it was but a week since the 
prisoner had been discharged from the jail, after a confinement 
there for three months as a eae and vagabond, upon the charge 
of having picked a lady’s pocket on London-bridge. The Lord 
Mayor committed him for three moaths to Holloway prison. 


It was when the actor whom he had enraged by over-drillin iB 
y 


of which the tale is tinged,—the hero being one of the famous 
volunteers of 1789. Politics, however, play a subordinate 

art in the story, which is more of a domestic cast, and is 
intended by the author to illustrate the different effects 
produced upon the character of individuals, and the aspect 
of family life, by the two antagonistic principles of love and 
In the comparison the former, 
of course, gains the day; and the reader is led to a most 


up will do well to remember. by a succession of moral 


THESE “ Old Stones ” are published in “ the hope that they 
may assist in restoring the old tower of an old church.” 
persons to purchase the 


lose some very pleasant reading and a good deal of sound 


and has dedicated his work to the members of the Malvern, 


The district in which the members of 


‘though not very probable, The author has the faculty of 


[SEPTEMBER 1, 1855. 
Bata Bene. . 


BEFORE parting from the subject of the Government grant 
for promotion of science, we may take occasion to raise the 
question—and we submit it to the Council of the Royal 
Society with due diffidence—whether it would not be wiser 
in them to publish an annual report of the disbursement of 
the money? A correspondent, himself a Fellow of the Royal 
| Society, complains of the want of due publicity. He writes: 
“One circumstance has not, I believe, been noticed, to which 
I take the liberty of calling attention, now that the grant 
appears likely to be (very properly) continued. Speaking as 
a ellow of ihe Reye Society in the habit of receiving all 
eir publications, I may state that, i 
is ae ier as regards the society 


C, NO notice of the application of thi 
grant, or even of its existence, is taken ather in their fame 


actions, proceedings, or annual accounts. It is verv 

no doubt, that the disposal of the money should be Nett to 
the Council,—but I believe it to be equally proper and: 
beneficial that the society generally, 


and even th ° 
should be informed how the grant is bestow: pale 


. saute ed, and what are 
its scientific results. I presume that it is from private infor. 


mation alone that you have given a list of pe 
received a share of the fund. Lord Broaghatr who have 


Te ¢ : I suppose , 
has it from a similar Source ; but I think that in the interest 
of the society and of science the application should be made 


generally known.” Of course the Council of t 

Society does report to the Government on the eiebtitie coe 
this public money ; and very probably members of the House 
of Commons may know how to obtain copies of their reports 
But we do not—at the moment—see any reason for with- 
holding this information from the general public. 

American papers are remarking on the absence of all lite- 
rary effort in the Crimea, and are therein noting—very much 
to their own glory—a characteristic difference between the 
surroundings of an American and of an English army. The 
contrast is fair. The self-laudation is not unjust. Our 
readers know that when the Yankees: marched into Mexico 
they carried with them a printing-press, and publistied a 
newspaper along the line of invasion. Across _ prairies, 
through dangerous passes, over mountain ranges, sometimes 
on mules, oftener on men’s shoulders, occasionally in -wag- 
gons,—travelled press, paper, type, and ink,—editors, con- 
tributors, and pressmen, fighting, foraging, writing; working 
onward. Infinite were the uses of the press. It carried 
orders through the camp. Every morning the soldier read in 
it the story of the previous day. It anticipated gazettes. 
It disseminated orders of the day. It perpetuated the gossip 
of the camp; reflected public opinion in the army; made 
known every want; supplied every information; exercised, 
inspired, and animated every heart. Had the Americans 
been in the Crimea they would have had daily papers at 
Balaklava, Eupatoria, Yenikale, and Constantinople; and 
these papers—reflecting the humours, incidents, and life of 
the camp—would have ranked among the best. historical 
documents on the war, As it is, our soldiers in the Crimea 
are indebted to the London journals for authentic informa- 
tion of what occurs in the camp itself, and within a mile or 
two of their own tents. Jonathan is far a-head of us in 
some respects. ” 

So entirely has Madame Ristori made good her ground in 
Paris, that Government has granted to the Italian Opera of 
Paris privilege to offér dramatic performances during the 
months of March, April, and May, for three years to come, 
led by this successful actress. She has undertaken also, if 
it be possible, to appear at the Theatre Francais, in French 
drama; and M. Alexandre Dumas, in this case, is to write a 
part for her. But for the French part of the Parisian story, 
we suspect that Madame Ristori must have the leave of 
Malle. Rachel, who has-hitherto shown a heroine’s resolution 
to play in rivalry and prevention of others almost as strong 
as seems her determination to make money, to harass poor 
authors into fits, and to quit the stage! 

It is not often that men of genius are selected as the heirs 
of wealthy men. With women they are more successful ;— 
but then the ladies nearly always make their own conditions. 
They marry the objects of their admiration. A list of the 
men of lite fame who—by virtue of their works—have 
charmed themselves, like Balzac, into the houses of wealth 
and noble brides would fill a column. A list of those who 
have won their way into the wills of wealthy men, like Wash- 
ington Irving, might be counted on a hand. © This selecter 
list—if we may credit French report—has been enlarged by 
a new example. The story runs as follows :—A few days 
ago, a very old man, living at Poitiers, possessing a fortune 
of 600,000 francs, and without heirs, caused M. Dumas’ 
“Monte Christo’ to be read to him during an illness. The 
work charmed him. He made inquiries about the author 
and learned that he had once possessed, at St. Germain-en_ 
Laye, a property to which he had given the name of his 
romance, but which circumstances had obliged him to sell 
Without caring to hear more, the invalid took a pen and thus 
wrote to the novelist :—“ Sir, Iam old; I amill; Iam mo- 
derately rich. Your ‘Monte Christo’ has lately been read 
to me, and has greatly contributed to dissipate my ennui, and 
diminish my sufferings. Having no children, and bein likel 
to be ere long called hence, I cannot do better eae Ya 
part of my fortune to an author to whom I owe so much I 
divide my fortune, then, into two parts, giving one to the 


poor of Poitiers, and the other to you. Be so 
receive, &c., y good as to 
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near, him, and good-sized bottles they were too. This brandy dis- 
tribution was, however, only for the penay whom they wished 
to excite to. maduess.. The artillery got only the usual rations. 
Besides the three divisions which were attacked, there was another, 
the 7th, which occupied Tchorgoun and the heights. but which did 
not attack except in the small outpost affair of the Sardinians. 


begun. . The. icussians left. us not long in doubt where they would 
attack, for, scarcely had the cannonade begun, when three compact 
masses of infantry were scen advancing towards the plain opposite 
to the French position. The points chosen were the bridge and 
the hillock to the right. The masses, which in the morning sun 
looked like glittering waves, protected by the fire of their artillery, 
moved in excellent order down to the river side, notwithstanding 
the heavy fire of artillery which greeted them in front from the 
French, and in flank from the Sardinians. At the river the first 
colun.n detached itse!f from the rest, and dividing into two columns 
crossed the river, which is now nearly everywhere easily fordable. 
Men carrying moveable wooden bridges preceded, but in the first 
rush the Russians, without waiting for bridges, went over where- 
ever they could, and dispersing like a swarm of bees rushed 
forward in columns some against the bridge, the others against the 
hillock on the right. As I said above, the continual apprehension 
of an impending attack had at last benumbed the interest for it, 
and, notwithstanding the signs which seemed to indicate some 
movement on the part of the Russians, everybody slept as soundly 
as possible until awakened by the Russian guns. Before the troops 
were properly under arms, the Russians were at the bridge and at 
the foot of the hillock. The 20th éeger and the 2nd battalion of 
Zouaves had to stand the first shock, and at certainly stood it 
gallantly. The rush of the Russians was splendid. “Without 
losing their time with firing, they advanced with an elan scarcely 
ever seen in Russian troops. Some French soldiers of Gamou’s 
Division, who have during the winter guarded the trenches towards 
the Quarantine, and have had nearly daily skirmishes with the 
Russians, assured me that they never saw them moving on in such 
a style. They were new troops, belonging, according to the 
prisoners and wounded, to the Sth division of the 2d corps d’armee 
lately arrived from Poland. But their ardour was soon broken. 
They could not carry their point, and were, after a short trial, 
repulsed both on the bridge and the hillock. The aqueduct which 
supplies the Turks, and which runs close to the foot of the hillock, 
formed the chief defence of the French. About 9 or 10 feet wide 
and rai deep, it ais she tk aie re that it is 
¢ ¢ ’ nearly in aces su a high embankment, offering con- 
about to quit the battery when the ball sruck him. Lieutenant sideroble difficulties paced event fonett and exposing ithe soon 
Dennis, 3rd Buffs, has been very badly wounded, and there is | as jt reaches the top of it, to the musketry fire from the heights. 
scarcely a chance of ; his recovery. Captain Hammet, commander | y otwithstanding this difficulty, the Russians crossed it on the right, 
of the Albion, was killed in the trenches. He saw the ball coming, | and were beginning to scale ne heights, when, taken in flank by 
called to his men to stand out of the way, and himself remained, | the Sardinian batteries, which fired with admirable precision, they 
and was instantly killed, either by the ball or bya spoke. of the | were swept-down wholesale and rolled into the aqueduct below. 
wheel which it smashed. I have heard of other similar instances. This first rush did not last more than 10 minutes. The Russians 
There is sometimes a sort of fascination, it would appear, in a fell back, but they had scarcely gone a few hundred yards when 
cannon shot when it comes at you. The Naval Brigade suffered they were met by the second column, which was advancing a pas de 
severely. About 200 were in the trenches, and they had 28 casual- charge to support the first, and both united and again rushed for- 
ties, including six men and an officer killed. This gallant but ill- ward. This second attempt was more successful than the first. At 
treated brigade usually gets all the hard knocks, but none of the } the bridge they forded the river on the right and left, and forced 
rewards of good Service. It surely is not too much to expect that the defenders of it to fall back. Scarcely was the bridge free when 
Facancies made in their ranks by the shot and shell they so] two guns of the oth Light Brigade of Artillery crossed it and took 
bravely and frequently face should be filled up from among them- | yp a position on the opposite side in an open space which divides two 
selves. Three lieutenants belon ing to one ship haye been | of the hillocks, and through which the road leads to the plain of 
killed. On the 18th of June a lieutenant fell when gallantly Balaklava. While those two guns passed the bridge a third crossed 
attempting to rescue a wounded sailor. About 6 0 clock, one of | the river by a ford, and all three Besant to sweep the road and the 
our mortar batteries on the right discharged six mortars simul- heights. ‘he infantry in the meantime, without waiting for the 
noe aes one spot in the Malakoff, and biew up a magazine of portable bridges, which had moreover been thrown away in great 
shells, which popped off in succession in beautiful style, while the art during t e advance, rushed breast-deep into the water, climbed 
Russians jumped over the parapets in mortal terror, and our ) up the embankment, and began to scale the heights on both sides. 
fellows. in Gordon's Battery jumped on theirs and cheered with They succeeded on this point in getting up more than one half of 
delight. About 9 o'clock, we were disturbed from our ost- | the ascent, where the dead and wounded afterwards showed clearly 
prandial pipe by a sudden alarm in the camp of the Fourth Divi- | the mark which they reached ; but by the time they arrived there 
sion—by shouts of “A Russian spy!’ “Seize him!” “There the French were fully prepared and met them in the most gallant 
he goes!” and similar exclamations. Of course we bowled out of style. Notwithstanding the exertions and the perseverance of the 
our hut in double quick time. ‘There was considerable excitement Russians, they were by degrees forced back and driven, after an 
in the vicinity of the cattle-pound, formed of et beef casks, | obstinate resistance, across the bridge, carrying away their guns. 
which, after containing the dead provisions of the vision, Serve } The Sardinians, who, with the exception of the little outpost fight 
to enclose the live stock. Nob 4 seemed to have a distinct idea | on the opposite side of the ‘Ichernaya, had confined themselves to 
of what the Russian spy was like, but he was said to be mounted, support the French by their aaniahia artillery, which entirely sub- 
and some bold Hibernian warriors were heard to declare they saw | dued the Russian fire on the opposite plateaux, began now to move 
him ‘‘ doubling in the distance, which, considering the darkness, | across the aqueduct. The Russianriflemen, after the last defeat on 
was rather a daring assertion. F inally, the spy—if spy it was, | the night, had retired behind the banks of the Tchernaya, whence 
and not some new-come Englishman riding home to his quarters— they kept up a brisk but ineffective fire. A battalion of Piedmon- 
escaped unscathed. Not so a canteen, which the seckers after the tese, preceded by a company of Bersaglieri, advanced in beautiful 
pt Shai by mistake and nearly emptied under pretence of order as if'on parade, and soon drove these riflemen from’ their 
. Dye I os ery position. It even advanced some way towards the lateaux ; but, 

CAMP OF Rane te THE TCHERNAYA. as it was not intended to force the heizhts, it enfitented itself, sup- 
The long threatened attack of tha Rusisay rn the Teherne ya ported: by ather froope,, with rilloing the enemy,-who,was already 
line has at last taken place, and ended in the complete defeat of the Sa vee thee eseoee guns Which the Russians bad Dron EEE SPA 


4 e I t cover their retreat suffered so much by the fire from our side 
enemy. purine. phe last few days the signs of an impending | which was increased by Captain Mowbray’ battery openin upon 


Russian attack became more and more frequent. Moyements of h e inian and “rench 
large number of troops in the neighbourhood of Sebastopol, the abot asap tar icncrita eine: ininys Scarcely = Shit wits 
unanimous report of the deserters, of whom several came in every | thrown away, and so admirable was the practice that all the shot 
day ; and, lastly, infor mation gained from numbers of Tartars who | fel] at or close to the guns, which we could plainly distinguish, as 
bring in continually news from the Russian lines, were all to the |  sli¢ht breeze carrying off the smoke left a beautiful view over the 
effect that the Russians, having received part of the reinforcements whalé battlefield. But the Russian guns returned only for a mo- 
which they were expecting, intended to try their luck once more in | ment under cover, and soon after you could:see a brilliant line of 
an offensive operation. Although at first the line of the Tchernaya cavalry debouching from the rising ground, where it had been 
suggested itself as the point which the Russians would most pro- | hitherto hidden. I could distinguish five regiments—three in one 
bably attack, a supposition which was moreover confirmed by all line, and two other regiments on the flanks in second line. They 
the deserters, yet, as there were large numbers of newly arrived | advanced at a gallop, and, wheeling round, allowed 12 guns to 
troops seen concentrated in and about the Rnssian works, apprehen- p which in opened their fire, but only for a short time, and 
sions were entertained that perhaps the Russians might attempt | at half-past nine or ten o’clock the dust on the Mackenzie road and 
something against the positions of the allied armies before Sebasto- the black lines moving off were the only traces which remained of 
pol, and the chief attention was consequently directed to that the so lon thitateaes attack of the Kussians. Everybody now 
point. Yesterday again several deserters eame in, and spoke with | rushed to the battlefield, and one look was’ sufficient to convince 
the utmost certainty of an intended attack on the T’chernaya lines ; | them that the allies had won a real batéile on the I'chernaya. Al- 
but as this had been the case several times already during the last though not quite so obstinate and sanguinary as the battle of In- 
fortnight, no particular attentiou was paid to their reports, and no kermann, which this affair resembled in many points, it was a 
special orders given to the troops, except to be prepared for an pitched battle. The Russians, as in the battle of Inkermann, gave 
attack ; and this had been so often repeated that it made no im- | yp maneuvring, and confided entirely in the valour of their troops. 
pan se In addition to this, our attention was drawn off from the | The essential difference was in the manner of fighting. At the 
wer Tchernaya by the news from Baidar. In the afternoon battle of Inkermann the great mass of the Russians fell under the 
General Allonville sent news from Baidar by telegraph that large | file firing and the bayonets of the infantry, while on the Tchernaya 
numbers of Russian troops were concentrated on the heights above | it was the guns which did the greatest execution. Most of the 
the valley, and that he expected to be attacked. ‘The ralseraphio wounded and dead showed frightful traces of roundshot, grape, 
message was interrupted by the dense fog which prevailed in the shell, and canister, so that as a battlefield one could scarcely ima- 
afternoon, but late in the evening notice of this message of Gencral ine anything more terrible Nearly all the wounds were on the 
Allonville was sent to General La Marmora and Osman Pasha. As fae and the head. On the banks of the aqueduct particularly the 
the cavalry at Baidar would be exposed to be cut off if it were sight was appalling; the Russians when scaling the embankment 
attack by a considerable force, on account of the great number of of the aqueduct were taken in flank by the Sardinian batteries, 
carts which are down in the valley for the transport of hay, and | and the dead and wounded rolled down the embankment, some- 
pel eB cls encumber the Woronzoff-road, an attack on that side times more than 20 feet in height. The French made every pos- 
we The sat eon PP reaple. sible despatch to collect the wounded. They were laid on the 
e French Chasseurs yntack Was brought about daybreak | open space about the bridge until the ambulances arrived. While 
by oe ye : sepgetitts who, forming part of a patrol, fell into | there the Russians, who could sce plainly that the French were 
an ambuscade of the Russians and narrowly escaped, while their engaged in bringing help to their own wretched countrymen, sud- 
n pt denly began to open with their guns upon them, repeating the 
which were across the T'chernaya were driven in, and about day- barbetOan practice wtion res Me sIreede often ee shown 
break the cannonading began. The first movement of the Russtans | to the troops. A gentleman who was with me at the moment, and 
was against the outposts of the Sardinians on the opposite bank of | who speaks Russian, asked one of the poor fellows who was trying 
the river. Myiaauciate to the hillocks on this side of the Tcher- to trudge along with deep flesh wounds on both his thighs, what 
naya are three plateaux on the opposite bank. These were chosen | he thought of the behaviour of the Russians in firing among their 
own wounded ? ee answered, ‘‘ They are acoueomad to nese 7 
when we are with them ere is no wonder that they shou 
the guns would command from them not only the hillocks opposite try to ill-treat us ete ae re on the point of sabes their 
kewise the plain which power.” According to the account of the prisoners, and judging 
epee y from the straps on the shoulders of ane oneed: and dead, three 
e ; arcinian outposts. | divisions were engaged in the actual attack,—the Sth of the 2n 
These were earn dawn by the Russians, As the troops were corps d’armee (of General Paniutin), lately arrived from Poland, 
not ee pet De fe M ok Ae pant ote ee this position for a while, | under the command of General Wrangel; the 12th division of the 
ae tte ay A ede ‘3B 1; Mh to wor Govour, of the Etat- | corps d’armee (Osten Sacken’s), formerly under the command of 
ajor, 4 heres: “They omesht , f reinforce the two com- | General Liprandi, now under General Martinolep; and the 17th 
Lt ee if i DN b y tn th aqueduct and the river, | division of the 6th corps a’armee (Liprandi’s) under Major-General 
pc rik ent up the plateau ; ity hea : i, Parish on the crest of it, Wassielcosky,- The prisoners say that even the reserves took part 
' had pai oad erie? : i P wall ees behind which they | in the action. I saw a soldier who said he belonged to the last 
helmi sabe ende emselyes “ hh y ,#gainst the over- | battalion of the reserves, Who said that before the battle began 
whelming numbers ofthe enemy, but which had become untenable, | General Gortschakoff, who commanded in person, had a letter of 
as it was swept by the guns which the Russians had brought up on | the Emperor read before them, in which he expressed a hope that 
rear. So the troops retired in good order across the river, and went elite Cees: ree then thane ane ites Hy Seccinetind or 
brandy. Not a soldier I saw who had not his bottle lying empty 


| Progress uf the War. _,  |-of the aqueduct. In the meantime the cannonade on both sides had 


THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
: _ Fourth Division Camp, Aug. 17. 

At 4 this morning the English batteries opened a heavy fire 
along the whole of their line. The Russians kept silence for full 
20 minutes, when they replied in- good style. ‘The French were 
slow in co-operating with us. 1t was fully half-past 5 before they 
opened on the left, and when they did it was a sort of intermittent 
fire, their right pausing when their left was active, and vice versa. 
A report hid been current that but for the action on the Tchernaya 
the long talked of bombardment was to have commenced yesterday 
at noon, and when at daybreak to-day the roar of the artillery was 
heard, it was supposed the cannonade had commenced in earnest 
and would be vigorously sustained. After a short time, however, 
it slackened considerably, and it became evident that no serious 
bombardment was intended. During the whole day the cannonade 
has varied in violence, and has often been scarcely more severe than 
than we are accustomed to witness nearly every Aectet § At other 
times, however, the fire has been very heavy. _ Its real object is, I 
believe, to enable the French to continue their approaches to the 
Malakoff. Many conjectures and reports are afloat on the subject. 
It has been said that the fire is to be succeeded by a feint attack. 
Then, when it is supposed that the enemy has brought large bodies 
of troops to the front of his defences, a more effective bombard- 
ment is to take place, to be followed by a real attack on a different 
point. More authoritative information has reached me, which, 
without entering into details, gives me grounds to believe that 
something serious will shortly occur, to which to-day’s fire has 
been merely a prelude. Meanwhile, we have casualties to lament, 
and have suffered some damage to our batteries. Four guns of 
No. 7 battery, left attack, were silenced, the other two thereupon 
suspending their fire. Two guns of the Naval Bri ade were dis- 
abled. Captain Oldfield, Royal Artillery, was killed. _ Major 
Henry, of the same corps, lost his arm at the shoulder joint, but 
was doing well this evening. He had just been relieved, and was 


QUEEN’S VISIT TO FRANCE. 


On Monday the Royal party, accompanied by the Emperor and 
Empress, left St. Cloud at nine o’clock for the Tuileries, on their 
return home. Having entered the palace through the gardens, her 
Majesty retired for a short period with the Empress, and the other 
members of the Imperial family, of whom she here tcok leave. 
The parting scene is described to have been extremely affecting. 
Her Majesty kissed the Empress several times, and tears were shed 
by both illustrious personages. At about noon the Queen and 
Royal suite left Paris, escorted by the Emperor and Prince Napo- 
leon. There was a grand procession from the Tuileries to the 
Strasbourg station in state carriages. The line of way was densely 
crowded, and there was much cheering as they p along. The 
weather was very fine, and the departure was more brilliant than 
the entrance, there being nothing to mar the gay scene. At half- 
past five the train reached Boulogne, and here even greater prepa- 
rations were made for the reception of the Royal party than at the 
landing. Crowds thronged everywhere. Leaving the station, the 
Queen, with the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal, accom- 
panied by the Marchioness of Ely, rode in the first carriage. The 
Emperor, with Prince Albert and Prince Napoleon, all in full 
uniform, accompanied her Majesty on horseback. The Imperial 
and Royal party drove at once on to the sands where an army of 
fifty thousand men were drawn up in review order. Her Majesty 
was conducted by the Emperor to a position from which this fine 
pecley, could be advantageously observed, and here the Imperial 
and Royal party halted while the troops marched past. Having 
gone through this movement, the different regiments moved off to 
their respective encampments, Her Majesty, before returning to 
the hotel, accompanied the Emperor to the camp of Honyault, 
and, ‘extending her excursion nearly as far as Ambleteuse, returned 
to the hotel to dinner, at half-past seven o’clock ; Lord and Lady 
Cowley joining the royal circle. At eleven o’clock the Emperor 
conducted her Majesty and Prince Albert on board the Royal yacht 
in ale Harbour, amidst a splendid scene. 

The illuminations were of the most splendidly-gorgeous cha- 
racter, throwing a light almost equal to day on all the ead 
objects. The whole of the route toil the royal yacht to the Hote 
du Pavillon Imperiale was marked by thousands of variegated 
lamps suspended from palm trees, giving out the most brilliant 
fires. At the moment the royal yacht was leaving the port, seventy 
men, stationed upon the cliffs, fired a rocket each simultaneously, 
and repeated every minute for ten minntes’ duration. When the 
royal yacht passed the Musoir, in the middle of the jetty, une 
bouquet de Jeu dartifier, composed of a thousand lights, poured 
out from the sand-hills looking over the western jetty. Her Ma- 
jesty, handed by the Emperor, embarked on board the royal yacht, 
amid the roaring of cannon and the most enthusiastic cheers from 
tens of thouwaas assembled to witness her departure. The Em- 
peror then saluted her Majesty and the Princess Royal on both 
cheeks, in the French fashion, and cordially shook hands with his 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales. 
Roman candles and rockets were let off in thousands, and the 
cheers of the multitude once more rent the air his Imperial Ma- 
jesty returned to the quay, and the Victoria and Albert steamed 
slowly out of the harbour with her royal freight, bearing the 
Queen of Great Britaine way from the shores of France, with the 
cordial good wishes and affectionate loyalty of her own subjects 
and those of her royal ally, and with the firm assurance that she 
has there cemented the lasting friendship between the two nations, 
which will henceforth and for ever cause their prosperity and their 
interests to be one.’ 

Previous to her departure, it is stated that the Queen left hand- 
some sums of money for the poor of Paris and St. Cloud, as well as 
liberal contributions to be divided amongst the household of the 
Emperor. M. Hirvois, chief of the Imperial police, had tlie 
honour to receive from her Majesty a valuable ring, and the Pre- 
fect of the Seine a snuff box, with the Royal initials thereon in 
precious stones. . 

Two incidents of the day, both connected with the war, may be 
mentioned here. ‘* A guard of honour, composed of the Imperial 
Guard, was drawn up in the courtyard of the Palace of St. Cloud 
when her Majesty left. The officers in command of the guard of 
honour had caused to be brought near to the Palace for the pur- 
pose of gratifying him with a view of the Queen, a gallant Volti- 
guer of the Imperial Guard, who had been frightfully wounded 

efore Sebastopol, one of his legs having been shattered, and his 
head severely wounded. The Emperor saw the poor fellow, and, 
in reply to his inquiry, was informed that he had shown distin. 
guished brayery in one of the recent engagements. His Majesty 
desired the man should approach. The soldier was trembling] 
advancing on crutches, when the Emperor stepped forward, tart 
unfastening from his own uniform the Cross of the Le ion of 
Honour, placed it upon the breast of the gallant fellow, who was 
so much overcome by the gracious condescension, that he burst into 
a flood of tears. The incident was witnessed by the Queen and 
the Empress, and all present were greatly affected by it. 

In Paris, just previously to the Queen passing through the Bou- 
levards, the remains of the lamented General Sir Arthur Wellesley 
Torrens were borne past on a funeral bier. The French Govern- 
ment paid the gallant deceased the honour of a milita: funeral, 
the 2nd Regiment of the Line escorting the body through; the cit 
to the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, proneded by their band wit 
muffled drums. ‘The pall was borne by English officers, and upon 
the coffin lay the deceased’s hat and sword. After the hearse fol- 
lowed Sir Arthur’s favourite charger, led by a groom, then came 
the mourners, two and two. It was a sad sight, contrasted with 
the gaud and glitter of the Boulevards, and more so when it was 
remembered that only a short week previously the deceased had 
seen = the reception of ie povereign whom he had served so 
well on the very spot over which his ¢ 
rlase rehinulepkact: . old corpse was now borne to 

A correspondent relates a narrow escape he 
French had from a fatal accident at Beilacnpai : Sineooae 
the royal squadron was Sighted, his Imperial Majesty, accompanied 
by ee say < Hilliers, galloped up the ® 
purpose of having a better view of “hi 
visitor. Whi le hie hates waa aeeaaeconn approach of his august 
vated ground, within a very short distance of the oyerhangin 
cliffs, he permitted the reins to hang losely upon the animal’s cae 


The Emperor’s attention pene wholly absorbed with the contem- 


approaching, and while at the same time conversing with the 
Marshal on the subject, he was aroused to'a sense of fie most it. 
minent danger by the sudden movement of his horse, who made a. 
violent leap Across a narrow trench which some labouring men 
were cutting in the front of where he stood. The hat of the Em- 
peror fell off, and throwing the glasses to. the ground, he seized. 
the bridle with both hands, and most ptovidentia)! , by his cool 
presence of mind and main strength, he"wa8" enabled to arrest the 
violent career of his horse, and to pull*him back almost upon his 
haunches when within a few feet-of the yawning gulf beneath.”’ 
—_—_—_—— eee 

The vendors of articles in the streets of Paris (says @ morning 
contemporary) are turning the popularity of the Anglo-French. 
alliance to profitable account. Most of their goods are surmounted 
by banners, bearing devices and inscriptions of an attractive cha- 
racter. The bottles of Eau de Cologne are put in good odour with 
the passers by. by a flag above’ the atall, showing the ‘words. 
** Vivent les Allies ;”’ even beefsteaks are put under the protection 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty, and a barber shows ian immense- 
portrait of Her Majesty, in “Aair, and set in ax extraordinary 
frame. sar : 
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VISITORS GAZING UPON THE DEAD IN THE MORGUE, 


which its possessors set their hands. We do not, indeed, 
wish to hear le voix des femmes, as it has lately been heard 


on the north, the ; on the other side of the channel. We should be sorry to see 


d filthy streets of the city pour forth their squalid | the wives and daughters of England quitting the firesides, 
narrow an 


opulations, while towards the east, the 
obtain a glimpse of the 


side of the Morgue whic 


ectator can just | round which they have thrown so irresistible a charm, to join 
lace of the ‘Tuleries, On that | in controversial clubs and discussion societies. But there 
is furthest from the river is an | are causes which, in a peculiar degree, call on the ladies of 


space covered with the stalls of many a marchand des | this country for support, and which, from the truly charitable 
open | 


quatre saisons. f 
‘portions, one occupied -b 
‘Keeper of this abode of 


is di ilding is divided into two | nature of their objects, should never be suffered to call in 
ue fe ee state canes tii of the | vain. And the haif-holiday Movement is of the number. 
eath, ad the other open to the | The duty of shopping is one which peculiarly belongs to the 


blic. On two sides of the latter are seen iron bars, | ladies—it is one of their most necessary duties—one of their 
public. O; 


‘enclosing two spaces, 


in which are placed slanting boards | most favourite amusements. And we submit it to them as 


something like the guard-room bed of the English soldier, | to those who have the power of at once putting an end to 


and on these, deprived of eve 
‘mere decency requires, lie 
‘dead. Age and infan 
oung an 
ey aaa aged crone, 


i cepting such as | the acknowledged evils of the present late hour system— 
petted of ta found | shall it continue or not? Will you, ladies, do your shopping 
youth and sturdy manhood, the | in the day ?—will you insist upon your household doing so? 
delicate tani form by the side of that of the | —or will you still Jet hundreds, nay thousands, of young men 

all alike levelled by death. A small | and young women, too, sink annually into an early grave ?— 


tream of water is constantly falling over these remains of | the victims to a system unprofitable to the public, to your- 
8 . 


mortality, 
each corpse, 


f the skin moist. Behind | selves, and to employers as well as the employed? To you it 
to psc bal ep Beis deceased are suspended | is but a question of a few hours convenience. But to man 


: . ey may be identified. | it is a question of life and death.’ Ladies of England, then, 
nst_the ree in soca eae reagan after | put an ead to this system. It does not require you to form 
PurRTOAINS:O ae time, are either burned or delivered | societies—it does not require you to agitate, but let.each for 
ESTER . oth “ties of the hospital, the latter is their | herself resolve to discontinue and to forbid wherever she has 
orael fi t : Tua réasori why the relatives of the poorer | the power, the practice of late shopping. Speak hut the 
Tae ate so frequently unowned, is the large fee of sixty | word, ladies, and as if by magic—it is done, 


i i i The causes 
frances paid to the city chest to reclaim them. _' Lu: 
of the death of those that are brought to this Parisian 
bonehouse are necessarily various. 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY MOVEMENT. 
WHEN first, in the month of October, 1842, a few individuals 


connected with the drapery business formed themselves into | 'That day beheld dispersed the ling’ring clouds of 


————$—$—$—$——$—— 

ON THE ROYAL VISIT TO FRANCE. 
That day shall long remembered be, on that historic shore, 
When such high triumph there was held, as ne’er wag held before - 
The day the foot of England’s Queen the soil of Gallia prest, ” 
Her welcome ringing through the land, a nation’s honoured guest. 
A victory that day was won, unstained’ by blodd or tears, 
O’er prejudice and jealousies and hatred of long years. 


error’s night, 


association for the purpose of abridging the hours of|| The advent of the true and real—the triumph of the right. 
an ; 


er i that d 
labour in shops, they were met not only with ridicule and | What falsehoods perished on that day, 


i i iti And 
t, but.with the most determined opposition. 
Se cieieaistte the Metropolitan Drapers’ Association has 


what memories of the past, 
What smoldering ashes of old strife were scattered to the blast, 


The day two generous peoples met, that foes had heen too long, 
Aroused at length to learn how each had done the other wrong. 


xtended its views sO as to embrace all trades, and has | That day a brighter future dawned upon those nations twain. 
e 


merged into the Early Closing Association, 


with how much | That now shall be the prayer of both, may never set again. 


. i —Vi ia—i eservyed fi 
opposition, prejudice, and ridicule have not its promoters had First of thy race—Victoria—it was res or the thee, 
, 


to contend! But in spite of this, the cause—as all good 
and the half-holiday meeting which took place last week was 
a triumph of principle over prejudice of no common kind. 
It was a triumph to see the magistrates of the first com- 
mercial city in the world congregating together 9p nas Betts 
sion. It was a triumph to hear ministers of the Gospe 
stand forth and proclaim that the late hour Cpt oh a 
unchristian one. And that with all the hig api eges « 
their sacred office, they deemed it not one of the cart to-be 
allowed to stand forward to abolish this ayer , a a 
triumph to hear masters and employers who had trie ‘ e 
early closing system declare that they, so far from having ost 
by it, were absolute gainers. And though last, it was vey 
far from the least of these triumphs to see the ne ing 
‘attended by so. very large a number: of ladies. We ave, 

d always have had great faith in female influence. e 
do no not doubt its power of carrying any cause to 


The dawning of that wished-for day, that better time to see— 


: ; | "Twas thine to land in ate state, on that once hostile shore, 
causes ever do—has gone On progressing and prospering; Thy kingly sires with 


re and sword had wasted long before ; 

’T was thine to ee in triumph o’er the sunny plains of France, 

Where they had moved in dark array of serried shield and lance— 

Where they had pealed the note of war and battle’s loud alarm, 

"Twas thine to passin pageant gay, mid greetings deep and warm. 

"Twas thine to win the bloodless trophies of a nobler field, 

’Twas thine to wear those brighter spoils their arms could never 
ield i 

The ties of a race that once the name of foeman bore, 

The tribute of a nation’s friendship won for evermore. 

*Twas thine to hear that thrilling cry, first heard since France has 


een 

That hailed the name of Albion, and Albion’s island Queen, 
In that auspicious hour ’twas thine to play that nobler part, 
So worthy of thy Queenly grace and gentler woman’s heart, 
’*Twas thine to break the last worn link of error’s hated chain, 
And set two peoples free that ne’er shall thus be bound again. 
The genius of the scene wert thou, that high presiding stood, 
And seal’d the sacred bond of peace and nation’s brotherhood. 


John Bull. 
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It is estimated that for some time past his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland has been expending the enormous sum of £50,000 
a-year in re-building cottages, farm-houses and buildings, and in 

ining lands in his vast estates in the county of Northumber- 
land, to say nothing of the splendid improvements going on in the 
stately castles of wick and W. ani € mmuniiicent 
charities and hospitalities in constant exercise by the Noble Duke 
and his estimable consort. , 


The Institutional Association of Lancashire and Cheshire, com- 
posed of the members of seventy literary and mechanics’ instity. 
tions, had a days” pleasure at epee sn the seat of the Earl of 
Derby, near Liverpool, the noble earl ha ng thrown open the hall, 
with its gallery of paintings, the gardens, leasure-grounds, and 
park, to the visitors. The earl’s son, Lo Stanley, M.P., ad- 
dressed a few words to the visitors. 

‘Od emp pee ee Eenk og : ; 
oro newspaper stamp, but simply a penn stam: a 
penny in eeisey wha destined to the British Oolanien ; the 
additional postage according to the specified rates when its d 
tion is a foreign country. The old DeWepepecatamp will only be 
Tequired in the case of the transmission and retransmission of news- 
papers in the United Kingdom, and will be of no use out of it. 

, William Welford was indicted at the Criminal Court, for felo- 
niously marrying one Ann Eastbury, his first wife being alive at 
the time. The prisoner pleaded ‘Not Guilty.” i 
was married at Rushden, in Northamptonshire, to his first wife 
Ann Miller, a native of that place, in the 
wards obtained employment on the Oxford Rai Way, and deserted 
his wife, leaving her ‘chargeable to the parish of Rushden, with 
two children. In the year 1848, he became uainted with the 
prosecutrix, who was then a servant at a public-house in Worces- 
tershire, and after a seven weeks’ courtship she consented to 
became his wife, on his representation that he was a widower, he 
having produced a paper representing that it was the receipt for 
the amount he had paid for his wife’s funeral, whereas, at that 
time she was in the parish union of Rushden, and died there on 
the 9th of Aug. 1849, the second marriage taking place om the 4th 
Sept. 1848. ' Soon after the marriage the prosecutrix and the pri- 
Soner came to London, and afterwards took a beer-shop in Maiden- 
lane, Wandsworth, taking in railway labourers as lodgers. ‘Two 
children were born of the marriage, and after living together for 
several years, during which he treated the prosecutrix at different 
times in a brutal manner, the prosecutrix stating she had wounds 
on her person to prove the fact, the prisoner left the prosecutrix 
and when it was ascertained that he had been living with and had 
married a third wife, he was apprehended. The jury found the 
prisoner Guilty. 

The Stationery Court at the C 


4 rystal Palace has been turned into 
a Crimean Court. The chief co 


mtents of the court at present are 
fifty large views of the country now the seat of war, paintedin bod 


colour by an artist named Bossoli,’who liyed some time in the 
country, and was employed by Prince Woronzoff. The original 
sketches by Simpson, the lithographer, which are now well known, 


are also hung up in the court, and the centre is occun; 
raised plan of Sebastopol. ccupied by the 


A special session was held at the Westminster Sessions-house, 
for the purpose of hearing the cases of 


place, and Eaton-square, Th nl into was the first— 
that of Mr. Curling, 29, G vondhateeet wants 


after some discussion, property 


claimed for could not under the circumstances be said, in the 
wording of the act, to have been “ feloniously”’ destroyed, and all 
the claims would, therefore, be disallowed. 

Lord John Russell has purchased Hill House, 
Stroud, until lately the seat of Sir John Dean 
intends making it his 


Rodborough, near 


! ‘ Paul, Bart., and 
country residence. Political motives are 
attributed to the noble lord in fixi 


A ing his residence at Stroud. It 
will be remembered that he sat in Parliament for the borough from 
1835 till 1841. 
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THE SIGHTS OF PARIS, No 2-THE CATACOMBS 
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CTING THE CATACOMBS BY TORCHLIGHT. 


Tux extraordinary subterraneous quarries known by the 
name of the Catacombs, extend under a very great -part of 
the city of Paris. For the first building of Paris, the stone 
was raised in the environs, and as the city was enlarged, the 
suburbs were built imperceptibly over the ancient quarries, so 
that all that is seen beyond the ancient limits is essentially 
wanting in foundation. The principal entrance is near the 
Barriére St. Jacques, where there is.a descent by steps to 
the depth of 360 feet perpendicular, At the entrance the 
path is narrow for a considerable way ; but the visitor after- 
wards enters large and, spacious streets, all marked with 
names, as in the city above, and advertisements and bills are 
not unfrequently to be seen pasted on the walls, so that the 
place has in some measure the appearance of a large town 
swallowed up in the earth. The general height of the roof is 
about nine or ten feet, but in some parts not less than thirty, 
and even forty. Under the houses and many of the streets, 
the roof seems to be tolerably secured by immense stones set 
in mortar; in other parts, where there are only fields or 
gardens above, it is totally unsupported for considerable dis- 
tances, the roof being level, or a plane piece of rock, After 
the visitor had walked about two miles, it used to be the 
custom to show him into a kind of saloon cut out of the 
rock, and said to be exactly under the church of St. Jacques, 
which was occasionally illuminated, and contained represen- 
tations in miniature of fortifications, with cannons ready to 
fire, &c. The journey through the Catacombs is, however, a 
very tedious one, and the damp and cold air is often attended 
with unwholesome effects. The temperature is, for the most 
part, colder than on the surface of the earth, except in hard 
frosts, when it is said to be otherwise. . In some of the pas- 
sages and caverns where the rock is low, and in the descent, 
an oppression of breathing is felt. For many years there 
have not been more than two entrances into the quarries, 
viz., at the Barriére St, Jacques, near the Observatory, and 
at the Val de Grace, it having been deemed necessary to 
secure all the entrances, from its having been formerly inha- 
bited by a gang of robbers, who infested Paris. For many 
years, on account of the alleged insecurity, the Catacombs 
have been closed from the public, and it is a matter of diffi- 
culty to obtain admission to them. The majority of visitors 
must, therefore, now be contented with a mere description of 
these famous caverns, and console themselves by their esca- 
ping from divers rheumatisms and coughs, which they would 
doubtless have brought up with them from the gypsum beds. 
The Catacombs contain all the visible remains of human crea- 
tures, that had filled the burial-places within the walls of 
Paris for’ nearly a thousand years. They were brought from 
the cemeteries, particularly that of “‘ Les Innocens,” in 1788, 
and it was the plan of M. Lenoir, Lieutenant-General of the 
Police, that these bones should be placed in regular rows, 
with appropriate inscriptions, serving as lessons to the living. 
The skulls, of which there are above two millions, are placed 
in conjunction with the bones of the legs and arms, in a 
manner which has a very striking appearance. Many of 
these belonged to the victims of revolution; the dead of the 
10th of August, and those of the 2nd and 3rd of September, 
1792, are deposited there in separate divisions ; and for these, 
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VISITORS INSPE 


a yearly service has been celebrated, since the Restoration, 
on the place of their interment. The different parts of the 
Catacombs are named, with strange incongruity, after the 
purport of the inscription which was placed there, or from 
the name of the author of the inscription. Virgil, Ovid, and 
Anacreon, have each their crypts, as well as the prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel; and Hervey, the author of the Medi- 
tations, takes his place with Horace, Malherbes, and Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau. Among the ornaments is a fountain, in 
which four golden fish were, or are still; imprisoned. The 
Catacombs were much improved in 1810, under the care of 
M. de Thury, who stopped the access of the water which 
filtered through the roof—made galleries through the bones, 
which in some places were above thirty yards thick—provided 
a circulation of air, by means of the necks of bottles—car- 
ried off the water in channels—constructed steps from the 
lower to the upper excavation—built pillars to support the 
dangerous parts of the roof—and, in short, was the great 
renovator of the place, which has subsequently had compara- 
tively little attention bestowed upon it. Among the many 
inscriptions, taken either from’ Scripture or from poets, there 
is a remarkable one over the spring, which was originally dis- 
covered by the workmen, for whose use the basin was made, 
and its waters are carried off by a subterraneous aqueduct. 
M. de Thury named it, at first, “The Spring of Oblivion,” 
and inscribed over it three lines of Virgil. But this inscrip- 
tion has been since changed for one of the most apposite 
texts that could have been found in Scripture :—‘ Whoso- 
ever drinketh of this water shall thirst again: but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst ; 
but the water I shall give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” There is’ scarcely any 
exception to the fact, that there is among all nations, even 
the most savage, a strong and tender feeling for the remains 
of their dead; -and it. is remarkable, that so universal is the 
sentiment, that although, for the inhabitants of maritime 
cities and of the sea-coast the most obvious and easiest mode 
of disposing of the dead would be by committing them’ to the 
deep, yet no such method seems to have prevailed, because it 
would have the appearance of casting them away, rather than 
of depositing them in peace. In visiting such repositories of 
the mortal remains of our species, as the Catacombs, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the reverential feeling which 
has established so extensive a place of sepulture, and has 
preservéd it inviolate and hallowed, amidst all political com- 
motions, notwithstanding that spirit of insult and contumely 
for sacred things, which will be the everlasting reproach of 
the first French revolution, and of the eventful years that 
followed it. . The epitaphs-and inscriptions to be-seen-in-the 
cemeteries of France frequently show a.disposition»to treat 
death with levity; but there is no reason to charge the French 
with a want of respect or affection for the mortal remains of 
their great men, their friends, or their kindred. “Whether or 
not such cemeteries as the Catacombs, or of Pere la Chaise, 
be the best’and most natural mode of burying and preserving 
the dead, is a question depending very much on the genius 
and temper. of each nation, and on the difference of religion. 
In this country, however, picturesque burial-grounds, laid 
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out as public promenades, are not now thought incon- 
sistent either with good taste or good feeling, In 
passing along the walls and battlements of skulls in the Cata- 
combs of Paris, there is yet another and a more important 
reflection, which can hardly fail to come home to the visitors 
of this city of the dead. These. grim visages of mortality 
cannot but suggest to us what a momentary space is the life 
of man, between the eternity of, the past and of the future. 
What. is. now the abode of the spirits that once animated 
these skulls and skeletons, or what is to be our own destina- 
tion after death, we may guess as long as we please, and 
guess in vain, for this knowledge is hidden from man. . Philo- 
sophers have been speculating for thousands of years, whether 
or not our souls survive our bodies, and the’ result is, that 
philosophy can give us no certain information upon the sub- 
ject. It is religion that holds out the strongest hopes that 
the grave is not our last home, and that our destination is to 
a higher sphere than tombs and catacombs. If, therefore, in 
our career of life, we have great need of hope to sustain and 
cheer us in worldly affairs, (and who has not'felt such need ?) 
how much more valuable ought to be those cheering hopes of 
a life to come, which religion alone is able to afford us? 


- MISS NIGHTINGALE. 


There seems to be some reason to anticipate that the heroine of 
the Crimean war will ere long return to her native land. The 
organization of the medical department of the expeditionary force 
having been brought to a point at which such extraordinary ser- 
vices as those rendered by Miss Nightingale and her nurses are no 
longer necessary, it is certainly not improbable that she may be in- 
duced to quit the seene of her recent labours, 
of benevolence which, it appears, she had in contemplation before 


**some lasting proof of affectionate admiration and gratitude for 
her devoted services to our sick and wounded soldiers.”’ 
davies is ae Herbert's reply :— 

‘There. is but one testi i i 
Miss Nightingale testimonial which would be acceptable to 

‘‘ The one wish of her heart has long been to found a hos ital in 
London, and to work it on her own sean of unpaid riurattie: For 
this purpose money will be needed, and I have suggested to all 
who, like yourself, have asked for my advice in this matter, to pay 
any sums that they may feel disposed to give, or that they may be 
able to collect, into Messrs, Coutts’s bank, where a subscription list 
for the Purpose is about to be opened, to be called the « Nightin- 
gale Hospital Fund,’ the sum subscribed to be presented to her on 
her return home, which will enable her to carry out her object— 
z.é.; the reform of the nursing system in England.” 

In communication of the proposed “ Nightingale Hospital Fund 
a writer observes :— 

* At Scutari the ladies who accompanied Miss Nightingale 
laboured with a constancy almost as untiring as her own; and, 
though much or most of this devotion may be due to her influence 
and example, yet the fact is proved that such gratuitous services 
are to be obtained, not for a few days or weeks, but for the steady. 
labour of many months, in a distant land, amid the terrors. of 
strange diseases and hateful forms of death. _We believe that, en- 
couraged by the success of Scutari, many ladies would “be willing 
to devote themselves to the labours of such au institution as it is 
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posed i ing countries the Sisters of Charity  hould, previous] to her going again to sea, undergo the opera- 
a eastal sd Ebon ured attend in every hospital, It is a ha ion which seamen technically call a parliament keel. _ In such |. 
deed, desirable to have any servile mimicry of the usages o for all | C288 the ship is inclined in # certain degree on one side, while 
lands and creeds. There is nothing rapists Sie Uiecahae re. | the defects below the watermark on the other side are examined 
true excellence must have an Nichtingle is:acitey aes and re- | and repaired. Tnis mode of proceeding is, we believe, at the 
joice that the system of ape hts iieta faa and only such an | present day, very commonly adopted where the defects to be 
ch kad = sg te af actvi ce as they may feel disposed to yield. | repaired are not extensive, or where (as was the case with the 
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so absurdly carried out. Yet th 
noble actions deserve a still nobler record—we mean Miss 


wrong to leave such a woman destitute of an acknowledgment. 
of the sacred services she has rendered to society, 


Aut Me : , ag What she has done in Christian charity and devotion ¢ t 
iri i ts the Sisters of Charity in | Royal George) it is desirable to avoid the delay of going into . anno 
sifiee nde ete In the hearts of Englishwomen, and vill pike The Lies is usually performed in still weather and | be measured by a mere testimonial standard. She performed 
when opportunity offers, urge them to similar works and a simi- 


smooth water, and is attended with so little difficulty and danger, 
‘ar life. Till of late there has been little scope in England tur that the officers and crew usually remain on board, and neither 
: hilanthro yor 2 tigher Kind than the giving away of tl ns nor stores are removed. The business was commenced 
piece Individuals made isolated efforts tu ielieve the suffering, | *e gu Roval Ge ly in the morning. a gang of men from 
trtaien the fallen, to help those struggling to rise; but they | on the Royal George nad Y b es ‘= g Hines ort 
oboe d in obscuri and with indifferent success, and were far | the Poitsmouth dockya coming on board to assis the ship’s 
eat atited b ah charitable world than the chairman of the carpenters. It is said that, finding it necessary to strip off more 
ree societies wis vicariously benefitted their et gectgn the | of the sheathing ee nad ee ae men in aoe reer 
i ; ttee, a secretary, and a yearly meet- | ness to reach the defect in the ship’s bottom, were induced 0 
ing in May. "Now there are tigns of a deeper benevolence, eS aire keel her too much, when a sudden squall of wind threw her 
earnest devotion, a more henselae nk mfscraly ppseey wholly on her side! and the gun-ports being open, and the seas 
sonal labour, and, above all, a free ill be plenty of | rolling over to the depressed side, the ship was unable to right 
tite world ies cetiora: * fre ian asta wi be aie we | herself, instantaneously filled with water, and went to the bottom. 
fed Mallat : he thaeeieepld they will have before them will | The rece ees eee ten ise in a ees a 
i h the world will not doubt. The services miral Kempenfeldt was writing in his ca in, and the greater 
bes thease ete is sill tolling in the East have been so great, and | of the people were between decks. The ship, as is usually the 
her success so conspicuous, that the public might well intrust her case upon coming into port, was crowded with people from the 
with the means of pete out her views, even without a close shore, particularly women, of whom it is supposed there were 
examination of their feasibility ; but from such Stic We | not less than 300 on board. Amongst the sufferers were many 
a abe ae tt soe aearpeste the institution we have re- of the mee oe ere of ee rea otects ang Seer 
i Ns i e, and we | knowing the ship was shortly to sai on a distant D 
aeabe ne Mie the Dee hitme iene tis oon of ‘the fund in | service, eagerly embraced the opportunity ef visiting their hus 
arias teat will call forth a free flow of liberality. bands and fathers. The Admiral, with many brave officers and 
most of those who were between decks, perished; the greater 
number of the guard, and those who happened to be on the upper 
Che Bast Week, deck, were saved by the boats of the fleet. About seventy others 
Er were likewise saved. The exact number of persons on board at 


glorify them.” As Eng- 
lishmen, however, our feelings get the better of silent admi- 


Ow the time to. 


: : ; ‘ acquiesced long 
Since in the approving verdict of their countrymen. It was 


‘not merely that, in a time of hopeless confusion and disorder, 
Miss Nightingale was the first to point out the remedy, and 
to introduce the means of relief, but that her woman’s 
tact supplied an element in which baffled routine had con- 
fessed itself deficient. More than this, it was the presence 
of a sympathising, earnest spirit, devoting itself to the succour 
of the afflicted, which first revived the hopes and awakened 
the energies of those sufferers, for whom despondency Was so 
great an aggravation of their bodily ills. It isan oft-told 
tale how the first sight of the English ladies, in the dre 
neglected wards of Psa a oF Scutari, Raye the wounded 
soldiers a conviction that their hurts and their privations 
; t, after all, forgotten at home. Nor has the i 
August 26—Battle of Cressy 1346. In this memorable fight | the time could not be ascertained ; but it was calculated that Waitin ting aa pda writhonchiaen difficulty titres 
the En lish lost only three knights and one esquire with a very | from 800 to 1000 were lost. Captain Waghorne, whose gallantry and cost. Of the blessed band who went out 15 Belithon: 
inoousldorabte number of common soldiers. “It is evident,” | in the North Sea battle, under Admiral Parker, had procured some have sunk under their burden, and eens Ge 
says Arthur Collins. in his life of the Black Prince, ‘from the | him the command of the ship, was saved, though he was sevcrely fore: girs Boats eur eee p pte 
history of the baronage of England, that not one of the English | bruised and battered; but his son, a lieutenant in the Royal a ie pat eful effects of their continuities taf. Miss ty ae 
nobility fell that day, though most of them accompanied their | George, perished. Such was the force of the whirlpool occa- | them ‘ af h through an illnesswhiche, ig - 
; from the same authority.” We | sioned by the plunge of so vast a body in the water, that a vic- ingale herse as gone Zz aU » at one time, 
yan to chet ate slldee cbs chat ait English th battle | tualler which Jay alongside the Royal George was swamped; and | threatened her lif, - Of the opposition she experienced to her 
of Greasy aa hrios of cana MULES AGES ee ‘on that | several small craft, at a considerable distance, were in imminent | plans, abate from ening Esa at oe or from official 
‘ ; i danger. and jealous pedantry abroad, it is Jar Irom pleasant now to 
Sy fol eee £ Reale Nelnge ta ai Cites ia BOR ericeaiens destroyed by Titus, a.v. 76. Speak. But this we must and will say, that her enterprise 
Boistaors; novitiney of Agincourt, many years after, sufficed to| 31.—John Locke, born 1682. His Essay on the Human Un- | was begun without a vestige of preced 
establish the English dominion in France. Fortunately both for derstanding has given Locke an immortal name in English Litera- exertions, and without any of that patronage whose shadow 
France and England, the equally wonderful successes of the Maid | ture and in the history of Philosophy. It has, undoubtedly. is thought to be so essential in England to the growth 
of Orleans swept away, ina few months, all that had been effected | contributed more than any other book to render popular the study | o¢ any fair or fruitful scheme. What, then, should be the 
in promotion of this insane and unjustifiable project hy the vic- | of the important subject of which it treats ; and, whatever differ- manner of expressing a nation’s gratitude, which avoidin 
read ah of a century. Edward the Black Prinve died in 1376, at | ence of opinion may be entertained with regard to some of its | the idea of personal remuneration, might yet Cori bine's:rec F 
iis descriptor sae He wid hdsiad fa Canterbury Cathe- | fundamental doctrines, it will be acknowledged by every candid ofsthe -worki-with=sbmettens pleasure to ite = ai 3 
dial vasa ae ae ateicaetie still very perfect. Over the tomb is | judge to have thrown much new light on many of the operations wathcr? "The onke vite perhaps, which would» i: -minded 
4 dand ainted. On the underside of which | of the human mind. As for the private character of this admi- £ : yer a sa Pp aut a Justly convey 
ie atetet e repretoutettan of God the Father sustaining before him | rable man, it was one of noe hesittfa) ce stainless that ode re Tea a hoseital in Tarte re As rob as suggested, 
an nature ; and rare as ere been seen a nobler . » n 
Beer On the Cae ta ae 7 netic pi ee te ely a an papa tei he czhinited -of the union of high intellect and nurses, after the plan which Miss Nightingale herself so 
Evangelists. The heads of the two principal p CPi ally elevated virtue. admirably exemplified in the East. Such 
been effaced. The military accoutrements of the Black Prince, | equally « c : 
i ded by an iron rod above the tomb, are exceed- TORPAS GT tae ne Spring, as if by magic, from the heart and 
rely Cot eee vidual who can appreciate the devotion 


ingly curious: tbey are, perhaps, the nest wi al at of the | - é NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ing existing, and, as might be expected, convey information on ; ees 2 5 

ei ICE but for vaak evidence, can be gained but by infer- Speers P. Sepron) "4 He Meare persia ve 

ence, The shield, fastened to the column at the head of the tomb. cE. DE F * ae) : Sect fo fi ss ape 
of wood, entirely covered with leather, wrought in such a man. | inf orme ie wt is no nies of pee objec He es = 

Ner, that the fleurs-de-lis and lions stand forth with a boldness of prejudices ; ut that we hope to do something ie! S$ cor- 

relief and finish, that when we consider the material employed, is recting erroneous opinions, so as to promote the peaceful 

truly wonderful ; at the same time possessing, even to this day, a intercourse, and therefore the general prosperity, of all 


can distinguish between a real and a pr a" 
mark of respect must and will emanate. 
reminded it is but a poor homage to a woman who taught us - 


h that it must have been an excellent sub mankind to detest and discard the false assertion, that no public ser. 
us : ; ; } : 
ae fo. firm iy tough that it m W. R. (Crapnam Risx).— Without pledging ourselves to in- | Vice could be well performed which was not well paid for. 
Prince Albert born 1819, 


sert the contribution accompanying the note of W. R., we 


Hereafter, let us hope the walls of this 
shall be glad again to hear from him, as we respect his mo- 


27—Discovery of the Safety Lamp by Dary 1815, The 27th sp 
of frre will et be rendered memorable by the discovery of the tives, and would gladly assist his plan to a limited extent. 
safety-lamp, one of the most beneficial applications of science to He must say that, from our space, our extracts even from 
economical purposes yet made, by which hundreds, perhaps thou- the very best standard works must be necessarily few. 
sands, of lives have been presesved>;, Davy) was'ledi to te nik W. B. (Brentwoop).—The anecdote is a genuine one. It is 
sideration of oe parsers Af os oka eet Hishos recorded of Sam Foote, before ts Saget, his high Boeiien 
Wate eee and Rfonioks the means of preventing in the profession. He was employed by a comic author to 


an angel’s 
They will 
ed on carrying its own 
t could not Sway, and 


at a good work whi 
itself had not originated; until a Christian ] fe = 


visit,” and a bright memento of English charity. 
tell of a time when mere routine insist 
inefficient rule into a promise which j 
snarling fanaticism dared to murmur 


ady, by the 
. simple energy of her own will, under the guidance, no doubt 
accidents by fire in coal-pits. Belng then in Scotland, he visited oa off ea ab TDS Foot hs Mig bead P Groiet of a higher power, broke through those barriers of precedent 
the mines on his return acuta ie ree applied with eee ’ : ond ie is ‘ ie Hai in a aus hable character, The | 204 form, to set the example of a more excellent way. 
° which, on reaching Lon on, he proceeded to BG AP ATID Pires: aif 
pa ant ear mimic dressed Bere, 7) h ae ene ‘yaa gue Extract of a letter from the interior of Sebastopol.—« Sebastopol 
28—Corneille died 1684. He was the greatest of the French doctor with a long cata ogue 0 paeaee, iy 1} Avg. 5.—As I write a heavy torrent of rain is sweep pace aa 
Dramatists, and was born at Rouen in 1606. He was educated afflicted his wife. The physician heard with amazemen door, for you are aware my mud habitation has no windows ; the 
forthe bar A love adventure which befel him after he had prac- diseases and pains of the most opposite nature, repeated and 


' ars as an advocate in his native city first turned redoubled on the wretched patient. 
His ehobute (8 draintl composition, and furnished him with the completely master of his errand, Foote drew Jrom his purse 
subject of his comedy entitled Medite. ‘The success of this piece, a guinea, and with a scrape made an uncouth offer of it. @, relative 
when if was exhibited st: Paris, plata Cee slingitertn pune “Put up thy money, poor fellow,” cried the doctor, “put | stillness seems strange to us all, for the ear had got heed sta the . 
mined for the future to devote himself to weal ‘2 he 1636 % . up thy money. Thou hast need of all thy cash and all thy F 1,0¢ feels at case during this 
Several of his next efforts were also BPI ‘val af the Cid. patience too, with such a bundle of diseases tied to thy back.’ Sioa’ vabdanenaet Erie eT eee in. 
produced his tragedy of Medea, and, eof aa itsel f in its sahara Foote returned to his employer, and recounted the whole con- inaitatdsien, taal thed the French's Suwaroft” soya fa at 
eg GHENEER Ee web id” was followed by a|  versation, with such true feeling of the physician's character, | hssard a fresh storming attack. We have been long expectin this, 
region and its true grandeur. The ‘Ci ‘ that the author screamed with approbation. His raptures | and are ready at an hour’s notice to meet the soy Lae this, 
. ae di among which those entitled Horace he ¢ . ; y enemy with the si 
and Chand ein pecially Gelaticated ord remain to this day un- were soon checked, for the mimic told him, with the emphasis 
and Cinna are es , 


or Bes nid ee. I saw the other day 
f oy ons le « | ; atherine Harbour 
rivalled in the dramatic literature of his country. Corneille’s of sensibility, that he would sooner die than prostitute his 


At length, being become 


* ] ti . 
speaking, sent but a few bombs into the town; this ike atively 


° » and they were being conveyed to the north 

during his life-time, however, consisted of little else than talents to the rendering such genuine humanity a public es Mah Goer were way youl tate Aa peed ot 

nee toe itis related that after ‘the death of Colbert, a pen- laughing-stock.”’ vate, but bo of the n Were gay J ng fellows, sre re 
sion Which that minister had bestowed upon him was withdrawn, 


FP etn df eaten eai-ereelas rena ee racter, and it looks as if they liked being prisoners, On the a 
though he was then poor, old, sickly, and dying, and it was only L° OKING-GLASSE S.—The COMMERCIAL commissioned officer being asked whether he Should not fee] hommes 
on the intercession of Boileau, who generously offered to resign his PLATE GLASS eat ee, death et SLES M‘LEAN, 78, 79, | sick in Russia, he answered, ‘ why should I? [py ussia I shall 

. as Cc ille’s bei restored to him, | and 80, Fleet-street, and 185, Oxford-stree € the name and the num- learn Russian, and when the war is Over shal] carry back the lan- 
own pension on pelea of Cornei = ; KD if present of bers), very respectfully ane en fever or cies and the pam be guage tomy countrymen.’ On the other hand the English ae 
i i +, Was moved to make him a inspect their extensive an magnificent stock o; VEY, COD Ti- 
ree meee MN TE after he dedicated himself to the and PIER GLASSES, framed in every variety of style; console, centre, and | SOners are, for the earl orice Mr ff and mon syllabic. yw 
200 louis d’ors. 9 p the path | pier tables; solid mahogany table and cheval glasses, girandoles, &e. The English deserter was aske , WHat induced him to desert, and he 
drama, exhibited a remarkable example of devotion to the p public will find on inspection that this Company, in consequence of the moodily answered, ‘ Fancy.’ Another answered the same question 
hich he had chosen—studying, scarcely anything except what extent of their trade, and being manufacturers, supply looking glasses and | ¢ J got dull, andif I had not done so 5 ’ 
tore or might be made to bear, upon his favourite pursuit. plate giass at about one-half the price usually charged, 
, 


— Ve V T ‘oods hould have blown . 
te quali dw d. Estimates given ail ne f 4 ae oe out.” A copy of a London newspape my bra 
i i fiist-ra uality and warranted. Estimates giv n all over England, free o “ 
29.— Pietro Della Valle, born 1659. ery little - known of ex ense May had gratis, and sent free by post, large sheets of drawings, 
this very enterprising Italian traveller. His whole life was one exhibiting the exact patterns an] cut eet at esheets of drawings, 7 Gap en f 
f Bihan and adventure. He wrote an interesting account of glasses, picture frames, cornices, console t bles. Ap ized lookin Bhvsicnes hy bine nie 
0 ; tern 


tanding near, and said in a] 
! : him, ‘ Can’t you give me s dici i muting 
* : ed by Europeans, and mar- Shee a) ; 4 pt beg eens a 
may ;ceioue, of, the Py rat girl of Chelation parentage, and POST FREE SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE COLORED NEWS. ys atyafewr Ike : na eamers are off ae cand sow 
ried, when in Assyria, e pbeke ¢ Oung and delicate, the SS MONChs 1.6 57a. cds dee daeeti sa sctd Rhddecvdeee UVR als 3s. 3d. Bays; only a few liners en pcamers are off the hee ata distance 
native of Mesopotamia. Though very young : , 6 MONKS. «0+, cecsceesvsssecsecsestavsseievseersssessdlicece, 6s. 6d. equal to twice the range of 9 

a ive ct deere ceniod ‘ia wandering Italian wherever he TD OME H ooo i esr ceNU bia sobs cons nsctoesclacevn ttl 13s. 0d. 

air 


ith him even in battle when he fought as an officer By Post-office order on the 
of SH Paint tee A premature death meer a a we ee 183, Fleet-street, sn Since the second 
husband.of her. choicey as) he ad Preechred in a coffin, and| would be hard to find in the whole ie Waiigie houses xf 
India—her body he did carry; he ha it se he slept. For four Che Colored Pews. suffered more or less. T e glorious public library——T allude t not 
Dipeereec bar Oo a bl peach er i is Toog, and perilous edifice—has likewise been i i. Niece 

it was the inseparable companion of h . 

joe necks sea and by land; and at the end of sad perods.ne en eae ATURD A Y, SEPTEMBER i hee 855. newsroom, however, is cc 
deposited it, with great pomp, in the tomb of his nobles 


ur fort i ° 
exercised at fring: Perhaps th guns. The ships are often 
heroic feat, whic 


Chief London Office, made Payable to FrepErick 


ded as usual, especi on 
with officers of all a Post-day 
‘ imself a funeral oration of considerable ‘ woraterssset -y ‘ : bastion diy, 66 there $3 road ities +R ew hours fro 
at Rome, pronouncing himself a rer . Price tinary. lied So lightly and indiscriminately have testimonials been be- It often lagalens that while they ar the ap ying on the table 
beauty, which Seni she! Royel edhe sDyeae It having been | stowed in the present day, and so little are they intended to +f 
The Loss of the ¥ , 


: : yy, aGing some Very im rtant 
; c article a bomb will explode with its horri htioee 
d that this ill-fated vessel, a line-of-battle ship of | express the real feeling of the givers, that we almost feel i i en winds 
found necessary 


; : or a rocket will hiss past the open windows. Not a sou] 
: ithea m ruise, | reluctant to connect n honoured benefactress with @ practice © however, turns his head to look after jt - m - habi ute 
108 guns, which had lately arrived at Spithead from a cruise, | re “ man becomes a second nature” Tit} so much for habit, which 
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he oll 4 “ Falkland Northouse, a stylish dressed young man, of jaunty The prisoners in the case of Strahan, Paul, and Co. having at- 
DHamestic Epitome. aspect, was brought up at Worshi t, charged with having em- | tended vith their bail at Bow-street, Sigaesere was made by Mr. 


bezzeled various sums of money, the pants & of Messrs. Wolf and | Lewis, the solicitor for the defence, to have the inquiry adjourned 
At a general Court-martial, held before the camp at Sebastopol, | Sons, blacklead-pencil manufacturers, who had employed him as | fora month, both for the convenience of the counsel en: in 
Quartermaster of Brigade, B. H. O’Reilly, Land Transport Corps, | clerk and traveller, at a salary of two guineas per week, with an | the case and the gentlemen who ap as bail, and who were 


allowance of £1 a day for travelling expenses. A week or two 
since, he proceeded upon one of his periodical rounds in the north 
of England, to collect money, and about the time when his return 
was expected, his employers received a communication, bearing his 
signature, from Manchester, of which the following literal trans- 
cript was read in court :— 

‘Dear Sir,—Here I am, as drunk as blazes, and getting lots of 
tin, so you had better come down and’ square accounts. 

* Yours, &c. 

‘ ** FALKLAND NoRTHOUSE.” 
The prosecutor took no notice of this effusion, and awaited the 
arrival of the prisoner for an explanation; but having accidentally 
learnt that he had returned to town without rendering any account 
as to the pecuniary result of his journey, obtained the assistance of 
a policeman and at once gave the prisoner into custody. He was 
remanded, protesting that he should be able to account for all his 
receipts. 

Some idler lately circulated a story that the Sunderland water- 
works would be closed for a few days, because a man had been 
drowned inthe reservoir. The company’s customers instantly set 
to work to fill all their vessels with water; and the directors, 
finding themselves left with hardly enough water to drown a mouse, 
set on foot an inquiry, which revealed tothem the cause. A reward 
has been offered for the detection of the wag. 

Two boys, John Brien, aged ten, and Alfred Fritz, aged nine 
years, committed for the murder of James Fleeson, aged seven years, 
at Liverpool, were tried and found guilty of manslaughter, and 
sentenced each to twelve months’ imprisonment. 

The promoters of the half-holiday movement had a meeting at 
Guildhall, Sir James Duke taking the chair. Mr. J. G. Hubbard, 
late Governor of the Bank, moved the first resolution in favour of 
a half-holiday; and afterwards it was unanimously carried to 
present a memorial to the proper authorities, praying the closing 
the Courts of Law and all public offices at two o'clock on Satur- 
days. In proposing the latter resolution, Mr. J. R. Taylor said 
that two hundred and thirty-six firms of London had petitioned 
the judges in favour of the half-holiday, but one of them would not 
consent to it, and the others would not act without him. 

A Clergyman, complains that in the Church of England neither 
parelyats nor lunacy is sufficient to give a Bishop relief from his 

iocese, nor a diocese from his Bishop. Whatever his age, what- 
ever his infirmities, mental or bodily, he must struggle on to the 
end of life, callingin the aid of a neighbouring Bishop to* confirm 
and ordain for him, and leaving all that constitutes the vigour 
and vitality of an episcopal position to shift for itself—in other 
words, to languish and decay. 

The money subscribed towards the defence of Lieutenant Perry, 
of the 46th, has just been paid over towards his account in Aus- 
tralia, through Messrs. C. R. and W. M’Gregor, the army agents. 
Lieutenant Perry, in company with his father, Mr. Perry, of the 
Lh go tat came es En, ee a India, has just been to 

indsor, for the purpose of settling this long-pending affair. 

Two uncommonly successful passers of Porned atest named Wells 
and Williams, have been sentenced at the Central Criminal Court 
to twenty years’ transportation. Their mode of operating was a 
clever one:—Williams who got himself up as a sailor, and professed 
to have been just paid off, would go into a shop, purchase a few 
articles, and proffer a forged note in payment, receiving the change ; 
Wells dropped in at the moment, and raising some difficulty about 
the price of some article, would prevent any close examination of 
the note. On the occasion of their detection the shopman expressed 
suspicion of the note tendered, but Wells, who always appeared to 
be unconnected with his accomplice, hoping, doubtless, to get out 
of the difficulty, offered to change it, savin ith was satisfied it was 
genuine, and paid down five sovereigns in change. Being seen, 
however, to join Wells immediately after leaving the shop, they 
were followed and secnred ; an investigation followed, in the course 
of which the extent of their transactions was revealed, and the 
present sentence followed. 

Sunday was the thirty-sixth birthday of his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. The firing of the Park and Tower guns, as usual, 
led many to suppose that important news had arrived from the 
seat of war. 

John Glover, landlord of the Londonderry Arms, North Shields, 
was trought before the Tynemouth Magistrates by the officers of 
the Inland Revenue, charged with having a noxious drug in his 
brewery; also with adulterating some beer found in his house 
with the same drug He was fined £200, and the Excise have 
taken possession of his premises. 

Since the middle ages nine Kings of England have gone to 
France, without reckoning William the Conqueror, who left it to 
fight Harold the Dane, and never returned. Some of them came 
as enemies, others as fugitives, and very few as allies. John Lack- 
land appeared for a short time in 1203, to the misfortune of the 

oung Duke Arthur of Wiese: Henry III. lost in France the 
battle of Taillebourg in 1242; Henry V1. was crowned in France 
in 1431, in contempt of the right of Charles VII. of France and of 
the Salic Law; Henry VIII. competed in magnificence with 
Francis I. at the Camp of the Cloth of Gold, 1520, and that inter- 
view only ted to an alliance which was exceedingly preearious, be- 
cause not disinterested. For one monarch of the race of tee 
Capet, whom the events of a disastrous war sent to die in London, 
fate willed it that four kings of England should find a last asylum 
on Gallic soil; Henry II. Plantagenet), excommunicated for the 
murder of Thomas a’Beckett, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
driven out by his subjects, died of grief in the town of Chinon in 
1189; his son, the heroic Richard Coeur de Lion, was killed by an 
arrow before the town of Chalus, in Limousin, in April, 1199; 
Sas V. of Lancaster died at the Chateau of Vincennes in 1422; 
and James Stuart 11. terminated in 1701, at St. Germain-en-Laye, a 
life full of misfortunes. 

The district of Ponalba, in Piedmont, has been ravaged by lo- 
custs. After devouring the crops, they perished by millions in the 
wells and streams, poisoning the water so that many of the inhabi- 
tants died from drinking it. Terror stricken, the survivors have fled. 
—The southern parts of Russia have also been greatly ravaged by 
the same destructive insects, 

Madlle. Penza, a young actress of the Odéon, has just been 
married to M. Didon, a rich banker in Paris. ‘ This marriage,” 
says a correspondent of the Brussels Independance, ‘allies twenty 
years to sixty, but the large fortune of one of the parties adjusts 
the balance.”’ 

The death of Mr. Colburn is announced in the daily papers. 
Besides having been an active and prosperous publisher, under 
whose auspices many good and useful works have been given to the 
world, including the “Diaries” of Pepys and Evelyn, the early 
works of Sir E. B. Lytton,—Mr. Colburn was at one time largely 
interested in periodical literature. The New Monthly Magazine, 
which now bears his name, was founded by him with Campbell as 
editor ; he was also, at one time or other, proprietor, or part pro- 
prietor, of the London Weekly Review, afterwards the Court Jour- 
nal, the Literary Gazette, and the Sunday Times. 

A Parliamentary return lately published gives some particulars 
about the metropolitan parks. Their extent is as follows, in acres 
(omitting roods and perches) :—Kensington Gardens, 261; Hyde 
Park, 388; St. James’s Park, 91; Green Park, 60; Regent’s Park, 
472; and Victoria Park, 265. The total outlay upon the last- 
named has been, from the Department of works, £8,809; and from 
that of Woods and Forests, £100,000. 

A reckless feat was performed at the Crystal Palace a few after- 
noons since. One of the workmen engaged in the completion of 
the circular water tower ascended, for a triflin wager, to the sum- 
mit of the southern tower by @ rope which hung down into the 
high road, a height of more than 200 feet. He accomplished the 
daring exploit, to the astonishment of a considerable number of 
spectators, by pulling himself up hand over hand, and twisting his 


naturally anxions for a little recreation out of town at this season 
of the year; but Mr. Humphreys, the solicitor for the prosecution, 
having expressed a wish to have the prisoners finally examined and 
committed on the 12th of September, in time for the Old Bailey 
sessions of the then ensuing week, a further remand with that view 
was agreed to. ‘ 

An affecting scene took place at Odessa a few days since. At the 
time of the attack of the 18th a Freneh officer, Capt. M., anda 
Russian, Capt. S., met and fought with the sabre; the latter re- 
ceived a severe wound, and was carried off by his men. After 
remaining for a time in the hospital at Niecolaieff, he was brought 
here in order to take sea baths. Captain M., was also wounded 
and mule prisoner; and after having been cured of wounds at 
Chersun. came to Odessa to wait his exchange. While walking 
in the streer he met his former antagonist supported on crutches, 
recognised, un: immediately embraced him. Since that period, the 
closest intimacy Las existed between them, and when Capt. M. 
embarked on board the steamer to return to France, it was not 
without tears on both sides that they parted. 

A remarkable case of bigamy came before the Magistrate at Wor- 
ship-street. James Francis, a merchant’s clerk, the prisoner, was 
charged by the father of the second wife, a gentleman residing in 
Rose-villas, Peckham, to whose house he obtained an introduc- 
tion in the early part of last year, and paid marked attention to 
one of his daughters, which resnlted in marriage. They took u 
their residence at Dalston, where they lived together happily until 
some months after the marriage, when the prisoner, to his wife’s 
extreme consternation, suddenly announced that he would be 
immediately compelled to separate from her, as he had received 
a letter from his first wife, whom he had believed to have perished 
at sea. The lady actually made her appearance, and having claimed 
the prisoner as her husband, her disconsolate rival at once returned 
to her friends. ‘he prisoner protested he had mot the remotest 
idea that his wife was still living at the time he eontracted the last 
marriage, as he had received positive information that the vessel in 
which she had sailed for America had foundered at sea, with every 
soul on board. ‘The rival wives, both very attractive young 
women, were in attendance during the p ings. The prisoner 
was committed for trial. 


was dismissed the service for not having accounted for the sum of 
£67 13s. 9d., part of a sum of £210, Government money, entrusted 
to him. 1 


The proposition to construct a suspension-bridge from the heights 
of Pera to Scutari— namely, from Europe to Asia—which was 
made to the Porte some time since by Mr. Kennard, engineer, of 
London has been approved. The funds of the undertaking to be 
‘subscribed by an English company. The cost is estimated at be- 
tween £600,000 and £700,000. : 

A new railway station, of a more artistic character than the pre- 
sent unsightly building, is to be erected at Chelmsford. 

The Roman quarries seem to be inexhaustible. A letter from 
Rome mentions some fresh discoveries of antiquities, among which 
are said to be two columns, one of alabaster and the other of mar- 
ble, both of admirable beauty, dug up in the Via della Scrofa, 
sand a granite column, twenty feet long, with a well-preserved 
Corinthian capital of marble. 

At a Cricket match between Earl Winterton’s Club and the 2nd 
Surrey Militia, the whole eleven of the latter were put out withou 
a single run, nor was there a bye or a wide ball given, so that the 
total of the innings scored a 0, a fact unexampled in the annals of 
cricket. The curious part of the affair is that in the next innings 
they scored 105. : 2 E 

In consequence of the very numerous robberies of jewellers in 
the City, the trade are now adopting the following sensible plan: 
—A panel is cut out in the middle shutter of the shop, in which is 
inserted a piece of plate glass, secured by iron bars inside. In 
the centre of the shop is a large iron safe in a frame on rollers, 
surrounded by gas, in which are placed the contents of the shop, 
the keyhole facing the opening in the shutter, so that anybody 
passing can look in and see what is going on; and if the gas is 
out or the window darkened the police are aware that something 
is wrong. 

The Vietoria-park Cemetery is the sole property of Charles 
Salisbury Butler, Esq., one of the members for the Tower Ham- 
lets. e proceeds arising from interments, amount to £5,000 
per annum. : 

A lady in Ayr recently received a box, which, when opened, 
was found to contain a young tortoise, from the banks of the 
Bosphorous, where he had been enjoying himself but three weeks 
before The box was padded, and though no rations were enclosed, 
the tortoise arrived alive and well, after having been eighteen days 
confined. 

There was a destructive fire in the premises of Mr. Myers, the 
extensive builder, at Lambeth ; the amount of damage is not yet 
ascertained 

The Bank of London commenced business on Wednesday, in 
the City and at the West-end. The Hall of Commerce in Thread- 
needle-street, in which the wool sales recently took pee has been 
metamorphosed in the course of a few weeks, and in an archi- 
Laas point of view may be considered the most elegant bank in 

ndon. 

Sir George Brown has refused an offer of eleven hundred gui- 
neas for the grey hunter which carried him at the Alma. 

A-large number of workmen have been engaged in taking down 
the houses in Somerset-place, which back into Wellington-street, 
for the purpose of enabling the builders to proceed with the new 
wing of Somerset-house, a portion of the original design of Sir 
William Chambers. The new building will extend from the end 
of Waterloo Bridge nearly to the Strand, and will be in the Italian 
style of architecture. : 

The prospectus has been issued of a new Metropolitan Cemetery 
Company, by whom 160 acres of land have been secured near the 
Colney Hatch station of the Great Northern Railway. 

Accounts were received of the death of Captain Layard, of the 

th Regiment, brother of the member for Aylesbury. who was 
serving on the staff. 

A new act has come into operation, increasing the salary of the 
chief magistrate at Bow-street from £1,200 to £1,500 ayear. The 
other metropolitan magistrates have had their salaries increased 
from £1,000 to £1,200 a year. 

The health of the Right Hon. J. Shaw Lefevre being affected by 
his arduous and responsible duties, his long and indefatigable 
services are to be rewarded by a peerage, which will be offered to 
him by government, under the title of Baron Heckfield, taken 
from the right honourable gentleman’s estate in Hampshire. Sir 
Georse Grey and Mr. Baines are amongst those named for the 
office. 

It is reported that Sir Francis Baring is about to accept office 
under the present Government, and will consequently be obliged to 
appear again before his constituents. 

Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park, so well known in fashionable 
circles, and as a patron of horticultuer, died very suddenly. 

Mr. Patrick Park, the sculptor, died suddenly, at Warrington. 
He was a native of Glasgow, and studied under Thorwaldsen at 
Rome. He was remarkable for the vigorous and faithful expres- 
sion of his busts. Among those who sat to him were the present 
Emperor vof the French, the Duke of Cambridge, Mr. Layard, 
Sir Ha Smith, the late Sir Charles Napier, and Lord Dundo- 
nald. Mr. Park was in the prime of life, and was warmly es- 
teemed by a large body of friends. Apart from his professional 
morits, he was a man of great and various talent and strong origi- 
nality of character. 

Aman at Swansea, named Lewis, has been the means of saying 
no less than eighteen of his fellow-creatures from drowning. The 
other day he was himself drowned off Port Talbot while taking a 
raft of timber to Taibacn. A widow and nine orphans are left. 

A subscription has been started to raise some memento over the 

ye of the late Miss Mitford. The Rev. W. Harness, of the Privy 

ouncil Office, the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley, and 

Mr. Francis Bennoch, of Wood-street, in the city of London, will 
receive subscriptions. : ? ; a 

The police of the metropolis received information of the escape 
of George Woodcock, alias Massey, alias Matthew Williamson, 
alias George Johnson, alias Alexander Sigismund ; a convict, No. 
2,753, from Dartmoor Prison. He was tried for stealing boots and 
working tools at the Derby Sessions, on the 8rd of January, 1854, 
and sentenced to one calendar month’s imprisonment and 10 years’ 

enal servitude. He-has been convicted at Durham, Aylesbury, 

eicester, Northampton, Redford, and Bedford. On the muster 
being called he was missing, when the turnkeys scoured the coun- 
try ; but up to the present time no trace has been heard of him. - 

At the annual meeting of the Somerset Archeological Associa- 
tion, which extended over three days, it was stated that the remains 
of a rhinoceros and other extinct animals had lately been discovered 
in the neighbourhood of Taunton, in connexion with the trees of a 
forest in which they lived. These trees were of existing species, 
viz., Oak, alder, hazel, &c., thus showing that the climate of the 
country, when it was inhabited by the rhinoceros, bear, tiger, ele- 
phant, hyena, &c., was much the same as it is now. An importaut 
paper was also read by the Rev. W. A. Jones, M.A., describing the 
remains of ancient British hut circles, which he had brought to 
light on Croydon-hill, in the western part of Somerset. The out- 
lines of several of the cabins were perfect, and some of the inhabi- 
tants in the neighbourhood had used a great quantity of the stones 
to drain the adjoining fields. In another paper the author gave a 
description of the discovery of the calcareous skeletons of corals of 
the Devonian series, met with in the Quantock-hills. These were 
supposed to be the remains of coral reefs, akin to those which are 
found in the present day. ; ; 

A portion of the garden in Whitehall is to be cut off, to enable the 
erection of a statue to Sir Robert Peel in the centre of the road 
adjoining the entrance to the Duke of Buccleuch’s mansion. 

On the last Sunday of July a violent thunder storm broke over 

village called Ophuizen, near Amsterdam, while divine service 
was being carried on. The people were about to leave the church, legs round the rope. 


and the minister was in the act of quieting them, when the lightning Great excitement was caused the other day amongst the bathers 


es oe tower, and running down into the pulpit, killed him on of Ramsgate by two great elephants belonging to Cooke’s troupe 
SPEC coming 


own on the sands to bathe amidst the crowd. 


THE BROMLEY MURDER IN KENT. 


LATEST PARTICULARS. 
Bromley, Tuesday Evening. 
The police have been busy in their endeavours to trace the 
author or authors of the barbarous murder and outrage committed 
at Cudham, about four miles from this place, and, although they 
have not yet succeeded in apprehending either of the suspected 
persons, clues have been obtained which, it is hoped, may lead to 
that desirable coasummation ina very few days. It was known 
that old Mrs. Beagly, so savagely maltreated, and mother-in-law 
to the woman actually murdered, had saved a sum of money for 
the purpose of paying her funeral expenses, keeping it in the 
cottage, and it was first supposed that this money had been stolen 
by the murderer. It now appears, however, that this was not the 
case, as, although several boxes were broken open, the money was 
not found; and, consequently, the only money of which he pos- 
sessed himself was a sum of 30s., which was in the pockets of the 
two unfortunate women ; and so far, therefore, he was disappointed 
in his object. It is, however, now ascertained that other articles 
were stolen, an attempt to dispose of which may not unlikely lead 
to detection and apprehension—namely, two women’s dresses (cot- 
ton, itis believed), an Oxford mixture shooting-jacket, with poc- 
kets in the sides, and a pair of dark trousers with broad stripe 
down the legs, and the top of the waistband bound with red. The 
two men on whom suspicion rests are named respectively Robert 
Peeling and William Clark, but the evidence which at present 
appears against them is of the most meagre and purely cireumstan- 
tial character, although little doubt is here entertained that one of 
the two (it is hardly supposed that they acted in concert) will ulti- 
mately be proved to have committed the atrocious crime. The 
county police seem strongly to incline to the opinion that Peeling 
is the criminal, principally, perhaps, because of his bad character, 
he being a convicted felon, and at the present time one of those 
ests of society, a ticket-of-leave man. He was seen within a few 
ays of the murder in the neighbourhood of Cudham, being in the 
habit of visiting his grandmother, who resides at Copthorne, and 
the mowers who saw a manrun from the cottage of the Beagleys 
on Saturday morning, now give it as their opinion that he bore a 
a strong resemblance to Peeling. On the other hand, the metro- 
politan police at Croydon (P division), who, as well as the coun 
constabulary, are actively engaged in search for the suspecte 
persons, seems to believe that Clark will be found to have com- 
mitted the crime, and it is somewhat remarkable that on Sunday 
morning last, after information of the murder was received at 
Croydon, Superintendent Handley, of the count constabulary, 
assisted by Baily, 48 P division, actually stopped eeling on the 
outskirts of Croydon and searched him, but, finding nothing of a 
suspicious character upon him, they suffered him to proceed 
towards London, where he said he was oing to seek work. He is 
by trade a shoemaker, and had his ‘tools with him at the time. 
The opinion of the mowers as to his identity with the murderer 
was not then known, or the rigorous search which is now bein 
made for him would have been unnecessary. He is thus describe 
by the police—viz. name, Robert Peeling, 24 or 25 years of age, 6 
feet 6 inches high, no whiskers, and squints a little. Had ona 
dark shooting coat or jacket, dark trousers, and black hat. Clark 
the man ponpectea by the Croydon police, is well known to them 
as an abandoned character, desperate enough for any evil deed 
although he has contrived, despite suspicion upon numerous occa- 
sions to evade conviction. He has long known the Beagley family 
one of whom, son to Mrs. Beagley the elder, of Cudham, and 
brother-in-law to the murdered woman, resides at Croydon. Upon 
this brother Clark called on the Friday or Saturday week, and said 
he should go to Cudham, and see old Mrs. Bea Icy. After leaving 
Croydon he was seen in the neighbourhood o Cudham, but, like 
Peeling, not within three or four days of the murder, He is 
believed to be a deserter from the Grenadier Guards, and calls 
himself a navigator, but is known to wander over the country 
without working to obtain a livelihood. The following is his 
police description :—William Clark, 43 or 45 years of age, 5 feet 10 
inches high, very upright, long neck, dark complexion, and large 
bushy whiskers. He sometimes goes by the name of James Baker, 
and comes from Hayling Island, Hants. These are the two men 
upon whom suspicion alone rests, and the police confidently antici- 
pate the capture of both within a few days. Old Mrs. Beagle 
still continues in a precarious and insensible condition, and is 
hardly likely to survive the severe injuries she has received ; and, 
from her great age, her sad fate has excited a very high degree of 
commiseration in the neighbourhood. She was former y employed 
= see in the family of Mr. Christy, the well-known hat manu- 
acturer. 


Paukrapts, 


Frmay.—H, K. Farnell and A, Kahl, Fenchurch-street, insurance brokers 
—R. Dickinson, Witcham, near Ely, draper—H. W. Brown, St. Alban’s, 
innkeeper—J. Smith, Sheerness, dealer in drugs—G. Hill, Kentish-town, 
builder—J. J. Sewell, Brighton, apothecary—N. Levy, Worcester, clothier— 
J. Jennings, Tetbury, linendraper—D. Day, Dewsbury, carpet manufacturer 
—S. and W, Briggs, and A. Banks, Keighley, Yorkshire, machine makers— 
D. Bean, Halifax, apothecary—A. O*Donnell, Liverpool, chair seller—R. 
Birtwhistle, Bury, Lancashire, innkeeper—T, Walton, Haverton-hill, Dur- 
ham, glass manufacturer. 

Tvrspay.—George Sixto Bayley, Crown-court, Philpot-lane, commission 
agent—J. Miller, Piccadilly, fistmonger—J. Wise, Bournemonth, Hamp- 
shire, coal merchant—E. F, Ellis, late of Hendon, and Royal Exchange- 
buildings, stockbroker—T. E. Shales, Brighton, linendraper—S. Jennings, 
jun., Goswell-street, carver and gilder—R. Wall, Piccadilly, saddler—E. 
Cutlan, Newport, Monmouthshire, eabinet-maker—E. Roberts, Stretford, 
Laneashire, licensed yictualler, . 
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“ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE.—17 and. 
J 18, Cornhill~This beautiful metal’ continues to stand ‘unrivall | 
amon Me al the beltatey fo silver. Its intrinsic excellence, combined 
‘with its brilliant appearance, defies all competition... It is upwards aettiong be: 
» years since this manufacture was introduced by Sarl and Sons to the pu lie, | 
and, notwithstanding the mary spurious and unprincipled imitations, e | a 
-present demand exceeds all former precedents ; thus giving a convincing 
“proof of its having answered the end proposed, which was to ae aa 
article possessing the durability and appearance of solid silver at one. six 
its cost. The magnificent stock has recently been enriched with many 
splendid novelties in dinner, tea, and breakfast Services, and never es 
sessed so many attractions as at the present time. The Spoon and ork 
Department includes all the various eebe: that are made in solid silver ; 
an order to any extent can be immediately executed. A new, enlar and 
beautifully illustrated book of Sketches and Prices is just published, and 
now ready for circulation. It if be obtained by applying at the manufac. 


Pt ‘ TEA.—In ! 

' order to comply with the wishes of our. numerous patrons, we have. 

imported, direct from China, GREEN TEA i Me Pate and uncoloured state. 
g the 


pared to supply the public with the uncoloured teas at prices varying 
3s, 8d, to 5s. per 1b,—HORNE, ROBINS, & CO,, (late Mansell, Horne, 

and Co.,) 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. ; : mare rag ts yeaa omy, &c., &., &c. ' 
; ’ was ha ppy of an indefinite number of children, I wouid 
cheerfully commit the lot to the tutorship of Mr. Parley. No man has so 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. with amusement.”—His Grace the Duke of 


ARLOW’S NEW INVENTED CASK STAND, 
PRICE 14s. Warranted to 
last Fifty Years and to repay its 


; ae In the Press. Price 2d, ; . 
tory.—SARL and SONS, 17 and 18, Cornhill. oh cost in Two Months. , HE ere) LO R E D. AL M A NA Cc K 1856. 
: ~The public are hereby cautioned that no article is genuine, The action of this machine is - r ° 
tan eae rary SARL and SONS’. No other parties are authorised to powerful and simple. | By turning London : Frederick Harwood, 183, Fleet Street. : 
sell it. “Ae the wheel from le rig e 
is-raised, wirnour trovptx In a few days. Price 1d, With a high}: 
GQARL and SONS, Watch Manufacturers, Nooo 17 | key faiseds gretmoor. any sedi- HE BOTTLE, or ‘the DRUNKANTES 
S ARL and SONS, Watch Manufac La Paks ‘ ment or hops recede from the tap; DOOM 


and 18, Cornhill, have always finished and ready for immediate use, 
upwards of 800 GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every construction and 
pattern. foaas' Waiea deena 
aa WATCHES, HORIZONTAL CQNSTRUCTION, four ho je F 
‘a8 Siipecent improvements, commencing at £4 10s. and upwards ; aaa at 
silver cases, from 40s. each. GOLD WATCHES, PATENT LEVER C of 
-STRUCTION, ten holes jewelled, with all the recent improvements, os e 
, flat fox the waistcoat pocket, from $7 7s. each, and upwards; ditto in silver 
_ cases, from £3 18s, each, 7h tik 
3S sold at this establishment may be depended upon 
“gstntios a boreaet performance. A WRITTEN WAR ANTY is given 
“with each watch. and a twelvemonth’s trial allowed; at the expiration of 
‘this period, the watch, if not approved of, may be returned and oT 
‘A new, enlarged, and beau illustrated book containing ipa an 
_prices may be obtained gratis. atches will be sent post freo to al paris 
of the United Kingdom upon receipt of a post order, or remittance for the 


Prete SARL and SONS, 17 and'18, Cornhill. 


’ 
by moving the wheel from right to 
left it is lowered so impalpably that 
thee ent of Heese mpid 
flui no possibility can get 
disturbed ; and the last of Ale 
Wine, &c., may be drawn off 
perfectly bright. 

The advantages of the patent stand 
are obvious, JAMES BARLOW, 
Inventor, Manufacturer and Patentee 
on King William-street; Mansion = 

OWS on wate Fol , : 


BAkLow's NEW-INVENTED SELF-AOTING 
_ SYPHON TAP, ae no Vent Peg. 

nitions Prevents Ale, Beer, Cider, or other liquors from 

_becoming flat or acid, so effectually, that the last 

» pint shall be drawn as 00d as the first 


as represented nightly at the Principal Londo : 
The above forms No. 1 of the Colored Actin 
weekly, Price 14 g Drama, to be published 
London : Frederick Harwood, 183, Fleet Street. — 


In the press, complete in One Volume, price 2d. ‘ 


HE BUCCANEER!—from the German 
of Vander Velde, with colored Frontispiece, This tale forms No. 1 of 


a new work entitled the « Cotorep Novenisr,” 
oe pia inet » produced complete at the 
k 


London; Harwood, 183, Fleet Street. : 
: Early in September, Price One Penny, 
HE COLORED SONGSTERW— 


Containing all the Best Songs of the day. Bu one number. 
Frederick Harwood, 183, Fleet Street. 


Now ready, Price Is, Free for 18 Stamps, 
An Essay on Spermatonteea, in which a chapter is ah ren entitled 
RIESEMAR UNVEILED, its Humbug made 


known, together with a fall and graphic History of the author 
of this monntebank affair. By DR, SUTTON. A i 
12 Windsor Terrace, City Road. London. ; rapier a oe 


We 


NA PA A 
ASE AND COMFORT in SHAVING.—B. and S. 
COWVAN’S CANTON STROP, or Quadrilateral Chinese Razor 
Sharpener, renders shaving easy to the most fender skin.” The followin 
testimonial is from Dr. Bachhoffner, the eminent Lecturer at the Ro: 
Polytechnic institution :—<« Royal Polytechnic Institution, March Ist, 1855. 
eutlemen,—After several years’ constant use of your Canton Strop, or 
Chinese Sharpener, I have much pleasure in expressing uty opinion that, 
-for iving a keen edge to razors. it is far superior to any strop that Ray 
‘tried. I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, G. H. Bacunorrnen.”— ‘0 
Messrs. B. and $. Cowvan, Inventors, 164, Fenchurch-street, London, — | © 
where the strop, &¢., may be obtained, and of all perfumers, at 5s. 6d., | - 
7s. Gd., and 9s, 6d. each, “Cowvan’s peculiarly tempered razors. Tooth i 
shaving powder.—Caution: Each genuine strop the signature of the 


admitted by 
is spoiled. 


KEW GARDENS are open Free to every body every 


day including Sunda » from 1 o’elock til] 8. severa 
entrances from the Botanic Garden to the indian ' 


pleasure hich 
remain open somewhat later. . ip Berne Hankin 


é ‘ays The above engraving will explain its action. i ee Oe SD 
inventors, B. and S. Cowvan. fe 3, ae one ea ions ney bs aeilirs a4 top of sm mre INSOLVENT DEBTORS’ COURT. : 
: ‘ : : 11 ‘ . wich has a hole opposite the air tu es , 
LLUSTRATED GARDENING PERIODICAL—| 23, - t Setgadldlen€ ate Haat through it into the casi t6 R. MARSHALL, Solicitor, and Attorney of the 
af For all information required in the management of the Garden, Green- oa cause the liquor to run off freely ; when the ta above Cosrt, of 86, Hatton-garden, offers his Services to persons 
‘house or Conservato » consult the COTTAGE GARDENER, AND a é , is turned off no more air can enter, no more liquor | whose affairs are em » to obtain them immediate rotecton of 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S COMPANION » Published Weekly, Price 2% flow out. person and property, and conduct their business through the ew under 
‘Pureepence.: -A Specimen Number free by post for four Postage Stamps. Ba JAMES BARLOW, 14, King Williin-strest, miay be paid Be ont sumprisonment, atest gaat the usual charges, which 
Office :— aternoster Row, London, ‘ mpi nas : by instalments, € protection stays all County Co E 
; , ’ “3. Mansion House Established 1820, other proceedings, Country cases attended. y ty Court and. 


None are genuine unless stamped with his name 
and address, all others are counterfeits, 


“PRACTICAL GARDENING in ‘every Department, 


and all matters connected with Rural and Domestic Economy, are 

explained and pictorially illustrated in the COTTAGE GARDENER AND 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S COMPANION—the only Illustrated Weekly 

Periodical devoted to these subjects. Published Weekly, Price Threepence. 
A Specimen Number free by post for four Postage Stamps. 
Office :—20, Paternoster Row, London. 


FSTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS,— WIL. 


: LIAM CLAYTON and Co.’s Musk Brown WINDSOR SOAP has a 

high reputation among the nobili and gentry. In packets, price ls. and 

-— Win. Clayton and Co.’s Almon Sand Wash Balls prevent roughness of 

the skin, and produce a delicate white appearance.—Wm,. Clayton and Co,’s 

delicions iis Geosis: Sant See M- Soyer's testimonials.— Wm; Clayton 
-y Who! e and expo eral wareho: i 

near Queen-street, Cheapside, ean ad gece a 


H G. COLLINS, 22, Paternoster-row, Depot for 


Maps, Atlasses, Globes; &c.; wholesale and il, i i 
count to merchants and shippers. , eral mbes 


N ISS LINDSAY'S EXCELSIOR ; Song.— Words 


by Longfellow. Finely Mlustrated, 2s, 6d, Duet or Trio, 3s, “An 
expuisite lyric.” —Eliza Cook. ** Stirring and expressive.” —Weekly Times, 
“Sublime in its: simplicity.”-—Portsmouth Guardian. **A gem, which in 
its musical setting, is seen to greater advantage,”—Patriot,  « Makes the 
heart echo the cry of ‘Excelsior.’ ”—Epitomist. 


d ‘* Worthy of the ex uisite 
lines of Longfellow."—Church and State Gazette. “ Chaste and simple.”— 
British Banner. Also by the same Authoress, The Lord will provide, Sacred 
Sitti pe ; Narr nee 2s. = Fi > a Duet, illustrated, 3s. ; The 
7 28. : e n of the Moravian N bs 
Psalm of Life, Vocal Duet, 3s. a 52 le 


THE ORGAN.—Jnust published. HOPKINS and RIMBAU 
Staverton ieee work, THE ORGAN; i Tots pen 
8 N ice 3ls. 6d. Subscribers are requ sted h 
to forward to the publish: i se pi! tn noe 


should be made payable at the Post-office, Piccadill -—London : 
Cocks and Co., New Burlingten-street, and of “ ae 


ANDS, Cheap and Fashionable Tailor, 17, HOL- 
BORN HILL, opposite Furnival’s Inn, London. 


a4 ' - t 
BRETrs PALE EAU: DE VIE.—Dr. Letheby’s 
analysis of-this Brandy fully confirms that of Dr. Ure, and other 
emiment chymists, in regard to its peculiar freedom from acidity, and its 
pare and wholesome character in general. Copies of their certlficates will 
forwarded (post free) upon ap’ lication, or the originals may be seen at 


our counting-house, In Irench ottles, 34s, per dozen, bottles included ; 
with Case, 35s, Imperial gallon, 16s. 


. HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Distllery, Holborn, 
ERITABLE FRENCH BRANDY, bottled at ¢ 


og- 
, Dae, by shippers of the first eminence, and imported in eases, each 
containing a dozen bottles, delivered from the London Docks at 65s. per 
case. «.. , : ‘ ‘ 


HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, - 
RETI’S UNSOPHISTICATED GIN, the strongest 


allowed by law, of the true*juniper ‘flavour Drecitely as it runs from 
the still, without the Addition of sugar or any ingredient Wheteee In pale 
glass bottles, 28s. per dozen; with case, 29s, 3 or 188, by the imperial gallon, 


HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furniyal’s Distillery, Holborn. 
REAL HOLLANDS GENEVA, imported by our- 


Selves, direct from SCHIEDAM, in cases, each containing a dozen 
Dutch Squares, at 50s, per case, Under the continued obligation’of an affi- 
davit made upwards of 20 years ago, before Sir John Key, Lord Mayor of 
London. Every article sold by us is warranted free from ad 

HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furniyal’ 


Poe ADL ERE LH IML GaN Pane te eaeer tmnt ene ee tt dae She Lasoked tle 
[GETABLE CULTURE AND. COOKFERY— 


See the COTTAGE GARDENER AND COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S 
COMPANION, conducted by G. W. Jounson, Esq., and Robert Hoaa, Esq. 
Published Weekly, Price Threepence. 

; Office :—20, Paternoster Row, London. 


PEEVES & SONS’ WATER COLOURS. 
113, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, fe 


PzEVES & SONS’ PURE CUMBERLAND 
pee sudabaas Cut orate LONDON. 


PEEVES & SONS’ MOIST WATER COLORS 
Sirs paiasnsi CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. | 
a - ee 
_. PURSSELL, Cornhill, City, AGENT for HORNIMAN’s 
PURE as well as FINETEA, — 


which combines eve advantage that this fayourite beverage can furnish. 
Many who were apanla to indulge in the necessary luxury of a Cup of Tea, 
from. the leaf being go frequently covered with powdered colours, are now 
enabled to drink with relish and benefit Hornraan’s Pure and Fine Tea, 

«the “ Quarterly Review,” March, 1855, “Black wood’s Magazine,” Jan.1854, 
“*Times,” ** Lancet,” Pro. Johnston’s Beverages we infuse,” all condemn the 
pernicious practice of colouring Tea. 


ulteration: 

8 Distillery, London. 

OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—Prelimina An- 
t WIZARD of the 

NORTH begs m st y this r 

ANSE gS mo: Lome to announce that this fay 


ourite PLACE of 
N on Mond Sept 
and with a series of extraordina: Sra ES di Sti 


HORNIMAN & CO’S, 
PURE as wellas FINE TEA 


is a restoration of the approved old-fashioned supply. 


© the Hon, East India Company's trading Charter expired, the Tea 
eit as the best, was invartably good, but, when the Tea-Inspncrons 


inferior condition, will meet with immediate attention 
a letter addressed to Messrs. Isaacs, Colonial Clothiers, 319 and 320, Strand 


returned, Established forty-seven years, Reference : Messrs. Twini 
Bankers, Strand, and London and Colonial Bank, Covent-garden. vem 
Seen before as it is Possible 


WORTH’S PATENTS.—FIVE YEARS WITHO A) 
produce these entertainments on Peele ap rosTess (gr nd excaipnths past to wicees oa ee 


S WORTH undertakes to keep in good repair for 


athering, to imitate the choice Spring sorts. Bohea tea is therefore, nozw 
eke isabirted 4s Bonka; each season the whole gathering arrives ‘ ficeq” 
with colour to make jt appear like the best, for which it is sold, greatly 


If the use of injurious colours on Tea, were disallowed, it wonld be 
émpossible to Nnetibate the brown withered leaves for the trae black leaf 
Spring sorts. Horniman & Co. have therefore, introduced the most 
approved varieties, toithout any artificial colouring powder on the surface, 
in which old fashioned pure State their Teas are more even in quality, more 
rich and full in flavour, and prove in nse the strongest and cheapest, 

Da. Ure writes, *The Teas seen by me in the Docks, imported }; 
“Hornmian & Co. are easily distinguishable from the usual coloured 
‘sorts; the Green, being free from the artificial blueish colouring, is of an 
‘olive hue; and the Black has not that intensely black appearance often seen : 
“* both kinds are Pure and Wholesome.” 


Horniman ga ) if Importers of Tea free from the 


Wormwood Street, City, London, | tsectionable ‘facing? powder. 


They are sold by Authorised Agents at 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s, 8d., only in 
Catty Packets of 2-02., 4-Ib., 4-1b., 1-lb. and 3-Ibs, Nett. ; 


TJARMONIUMS “AT CHAPPELL'S—The Han 


moninm, by Alexandre, is the only instrument of the kind that 
remains in tune; from the simplicity of its construction, is but slightly 
affected by changes of weather; and is alike calculated for the church, 
school, or drawing-room. : 
No. 1. In oak case, one stop, 5 octaves, 10 guineas, 
2. In mahogany case, one stop, 12 guineas, 
3. In oak case, three stops, 15 guineas; rosewood, 16 guineas, 
4. With five stops—oak, 22 guineas; rosewood, 23 guineas, 
5. Eight stops—oak, 25 guineas ; rosewood, 26 guineas, 
G. Twelve stops, oak or rosewood, 35 guineas, — 
7. One stop, and percussion action, in oak, 16 guineas, : 
§. ‘Three stops, and percussion action, in rosewood, 20 guineas, 
9, Eight stops, percussion action, oak or rosewood, 32 guineas, 
10. Twelve stops, percussion action, in oak, 40 guineas, : 
11, Twelve stops, percussion action, large size, in rosewood, 45 guineas 
12, The New Patent Model—fifteen stops, percussion action, expression 
dla main, &¢.; the most perfect harmonium that can be made, 
in handsome oak y yc ace 55 guineas. 
, iptive lists on application. 
¥all descriptive Chappell, 50, New Bond'eticet, 


a 
PORTH: PATENT TORI S MACHINE aan 
time. Price 8s. 6d. each. SNe leans all the prongs at one 


SCOURING PAPER SUPERCEDED, 
WORTH’S PATENT POLISHING BRUSH eenitrer Tust and polishes 
of particular a Els +» Without any trouble, 2s. and 3s. each, Worthy 
" H’S PATENT BIT AND J 
each, No Stable should be without rota em nines 


Shaving quite a luxury by using WORTHS PATENT R&ZOR STROP 
ho a2 most astonishing, Gentlemen are invited to take them for one 
and Genes a paying forthem. s, WORTH, Patentee, Brush Maker 
arehouseman, 293, Oxford-street, corner Davis-street, 
Illustrated Catalogues sent. 


envy. Professor ANDERSO 


as hitherto 
n the Continent, from St. 
h xico, and from New 
Succeeded most effectually in « astonishing the tives' op Wizard's marvels 


is the only British Pro- 


noured by all the Courts of 


NEW TOYS, GAMES &e 
H o ? ; . 
Europe, has also _been commanded to perform before Her Majesty the Queen. T E Largest, Newe 


zg st, and best-assorted STOCK of 
aie oe and GAMES, both Foreign and English, are to be seen and 
o only at W. LEUCHARs, 3, Cheapside, New Games, Jack’s Alive. 
P goes the Weasel, German Bowls, Game of British Sports, &c. , 
king Horses and American Yachts of every size. ; 
Patentee of the new Safety en’s Perambulator, 


hat 1 Bn been guceessful in his efforts he thinks tron rain the public. 
18 pretty certain 5 indeed, a lifetime spent in dili 7 

in any art, whatever it may be, can scarcely fail in proapanuit of e Gentahe 
efficiency. It is the result of this long st § some degree o 


FLARRIs's SPECTACLES, the cheapest and best, 
Fadibed coe he = ryth excelletice for preserving the sight. Prices recently 
PECT GLASS he ‘ > per rab). Spectacles from 3s. HARRIS’S PROS. 
sale proves its utility to farmense Mill euiine wens ame ie Te — 

4 Be .? Sportsmen, tourists, and othe . 12s. 6d. 
post free.—Thomas Harris ang Son, opticians to the Royal Family, opposite 


Established 1789, ‘ mdon. Caution—Directly opposite the gates, 
OMFORT TO 


pigs LO THE FEET —The Leather Cloth 

able ever i: =o Corium Boots and Shoes are the easiest and most comfort. 

gout, chili ited for tender feet; a most valuable relief for corns, bunions, 
, uns, &c., having no drawing or painful effect on the wearer, 

age Patentees, Wellington-street, Strand, London, leading to 


complete disclosure ‘of some of the principal imposturss eeques a ot 


: : ch i 

table-turning, clairvoyance and other delusions, Tp the wig nat tapping, 
Frees there willibp d mirth for those who seek merrim 8 r 

ose who fancy the mysterious aradoxes for the !9 i 

wonders for those who like the wonderful; startli ne sag the Paradoxical, 
eager for excitement; there will b 
pulosopher, art for Ee artistic, 
Professor's object, in fact, to Produce a play each night. ; i 

ence themselves shall be the actors, anit w ich, whatey 2) Abie Ms at 


——— 


ei a a 

{ADAME TUSSAUD AND SON’S.—King of 
a Denmark, Duke of Cambridge, Emperor and Empress of the French, 
Emperor and Empress of Austria. Emperor of Russia, Marshal St. Arnaud, 
Tord Ruglan, Omar Pasha, Sultan of Turkey, &e. Napoleon, Golden 
enamber Varions Relics, &c. Open from +11 ‘a... till 10 P.M., Bazaar, 
-Baker-street, Admission ts., Napoleon Rooms 6d, extra, 


lacking incident, exciting situations, and unexpected denoye 
will be the general character of the Wizard’s Banquet of Wonders. itwih 


carver of the feast, wll] teak noe 


who may honour the ta theater 


¢ le with his presence assistir i 
Which he may most approve, . The Royal Lyceum Theatre will be openoai 


London: Printeg by Joux Sucu, 29 
the Wizard of the North, ashis Psycomantheren oe Monday, September 3, 


CI ee 
, Bud 
Neos Wendon, and published by Pusce Toe HGtmOn Street, in. the 


» Fieet Street, where Communications f r Edi 
—Saturday, September lst, 1855, Sates RASS, are 60 he 


